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Aotes. 
SOBRIQUETS OF REGIMENTS. 


Encouraged by the Editor’s kindness in giving 
insertion to “The Regimental Badges,” I send a 
list of the “‘ Sobriquets of Regiments” as given 
some time since in a country newspaper, with such 
additions as I have deemed necessary. 

Royal Horse Guards—O.xford Blues. 

First, or King’s Dragoon Guards— The Trades’ 
Union. 

5th Dragoon Guards—The Green Horse. So 
named from their green facings. At the battle 
of Salamanca, this corps, when in General le 
Marchant’s Brigade, was particularly noted as 
“ The Green Horse.” 

2nd Dragoons— Scots Greys, and Second to 

yone. The latter words were for many years on 
their appointments. 

7th Hussars— The Black Horse, so called from 
their Regimental Facings. 

8th Hussars— St. George's, from their Colonel, 
Richard St. George, 1740-1755. 

llth Hussars—Cherubims and Cherry Pickers, 
having had some men taken while on out-post 
duty in a fruit garden in Spain. 

14th Hussars—It is a curious circumstance that 
the 14th Hussars had very many years ago the 
name of Hamilton's Runaways, Yn India this was 
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> ge up against theny and made much mis- 
chief. 

On Sept. 20, 1745, the King’s troops, under 
Sir John Cope, confronted the Scottish insurgents 
near Preston Pans, and the night was passed in 
the field. The 14th Dragoons, commanded by 
Lt.-Colonel Wm. Wright, furnished videttes and 
—- on the flanks of the army. Before day- 

reak of Sept. 21, a chosen band of Highlanders 
advanced through the fog, and attacked the right 
of the King’s troops. Their’ sudden advance in 
the dark, their superior numbers, and peculiar 
mode of fighting, struck with consternation the 
few men who guarded our artillery, and who faced 
about and fled. The Dragoons advanced to charge 
the Highlanders; but seeing the very superior 
numbers of their opponents, and being discouraged 
by the loss of their artillery, they made but a 
feeble effort to stem the torrent of battle, and 
afterwards retired from the field. Several officers, 
and a few private soldiers, however, behaved with 
at gallantry, and among others, Major Richard 
owles, 14th Dragoons, particularly distinguished 
himself; the few troopers who rallied round him 
had been cut down and his own horse killed; but 
he continued to fight on foot: he was surrounded, 
and had received eleven wounds, when a rebel 
leader interposed, and saved his life.” (Cannon’s 
Record of the Fourteenth Dragoons, page 6.) Thus 
it will be seen that only a part of this gallant 
regiment was engaged on this disastrous occasion ; 
and it is most unfair to stigmatise a glorious regi- 
ment as cowards because a small portion of the 
corps was surprised and overpowered in a fog in 
the Highlands, before the break of day. There 
is not a braver or more justly honoured regiment 
in the British army than the 14th Hussars. 

17th Lancers—Bingham’s Dandies. The Earl 
of Lucan, when Lord Bingham, was Lieutenant- 
Colonel of this corps, which was remarkable for 
the well-fitting uniforms both of the officers and 
men of the corps. 

Grenadier Guards—T7he Sand Bags. “ Sand 
Bags” is the designation of all Grenadiers, and, 
par excellence, of the Grenadier Guards. 

lst Foot— Pontius Pilate’s Body Guard. From 
a fictitious anecdote of a dispute between Le — 
ment de Douglas (now our Ist Foot) in the 
French service, and the Picardy Regiment, in 
1637, as to the antiquity of the yt the Regi- 
ment of Picardy claimed to have been on duty 
the night of the Crucifixion, to which Douglas’s 
Regiment rejoined, that “ had they been on guard, 
they would not have slept on their post.” 

2nd—Kirke’s Lambs. From having on their 
colours the “ Paschal Lamb,” granted for having 
been a guard of honour to the queen of Charles II. 
on her progress to London, and from having been 
commanded by Colonel Piercy Kirke from April, 
1682, to Oct. 1691; it is said that this regiment 
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was employed in enforging the cruelties devised 
by the infamous Judge Jeffries, who died in April, 
1689; hence (referring to the colours of the Re- 
giment) the ironical title of “ Kirke’s Zambs.”— 
See Cannon's History of the 2nd Foot. And Sleepy 
Queen’s. At Almeida, by their carelessness, Gen. 
Brennier effected his escape (after blowing up his 
works) by Barba del Puerco, May 10, 1811. 

Sra— The Nutcrackers and The Resurrectionists. 
Obtained at Albuera, where the regiment was dis- 
persed by the Polish Lancers, and reappeared 
shortly after. An officer present at a conversa- 
tion, among officers of various corps, respecting 
regimental mottos, on hearing some one ask what 
motto was borne by the “ Buffs,” and learning 
that none appeared, at least in the “ Army List,” 
he suggested that the 85th, which bore “ aucto 
splendore resurgo,” might present the Buffs with 
“ resurgo,” as appropriate to the corps, and retain 
the “‘ aucto splendore ” for itself. The officer was 
called out for his wit by a captain of the Buffs, but a 
sensible second made up the matter without a duel. 

These sobriquets were undeserved. “The Buffs” 
js a gallant veteran regiment, bearing on its colours 
the names of ten general engagements where it 
covered itself with glory. The corps has a well- 
deserved motto — “ Veteri frondescit honore.”’ 

4th Foot — Barrell’s Blues, from William Bar- 
rell, Colonel of the regiment from August, 1734, 
to August, 1749. 

5th—The Fighting Fifth’ Although no regi- 
ment in the British Army could better deserve 
the appellation of “The Fighting Regiment” 
than the gallant “ Fifth,” still it is well-known 
that this designation was justly conferred on the 
“ Fifth Division” during the Peninsular War, and 
not on any particular corps. In fact, where every 
British regiment behaved itself nobly in face of 
the enemy at all times, it would be alike in- 
vidious and unjust to designate any single regi- 
ment as “ The Fighting Corps.” 

6th—The Saucy Sixth, or The Warwickshire 
Lads, or Guise’s Geese. Alliteration is the cause 
of two of these sobriquets. “ Saucy Sixth,” is one ; 
“ Guise’s Geese,” another. Colonel John Guise 
(pronounced “ Gees”) was Colonel of this dis- 
tinguished corps from November 1, 1738, to the 
period of his death in June 1765. 

%h—The Holy Boys, from their selling their 
Bibles, for drink, in the Peninsula, and passion for 
sacking Convents. 

10th— The Springers. So called from their 
readiness for action, whenever their services were 
required—a character which the corps will, we 
are certain, always deserve This title has also 
been given to the 62nd Regiment. 

11th—Was styled “ bloody,” from being nearly 
annihilated in action on several occasions, owing 
to its distinguishod bravery; witness Alamanza, 
Fontenoy, Roucoux, Ostend, and Salamanca. 
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14th—The Old and Bold, and Calvert's Entire 
(having had three battalions kept up, for the good 
of the then Adjutant-General, Sir Harry Calvert, 
their Colonel, from February 8th, 1806, to the 
date of his sudden death, September 3, 1826. The 
family name is now changed to “ Verney.” 

17th—The Bengal -Tigers, from the badge on 
the regimental colours. As the badge here re- 
ferred to happens to represent a green tiger, I leave 
it to persons more experienced in Indian affairs 
than I can boast of being, to decide where a 
green tiger has been discovered in the Bengalee 
Presidency. 

19th—The Green Howards. Styled “ The 
Green Howards” (or “Howard's Garbage ’’), in 
order to distinguish it from the 24th regiment, 
known at that time as “ Howard’s Greens ;” the 
Hon. Charles Howard being Colonel of the 19th 
Regiment from Nov. 1738 to March 1748, and 
Thomas Howard being Colonel of the 24th Regi- 
ment about the same period, viz., from September 
1717, to June 1737. 

20th—The Two Tens and The Minden Boys, 
and Kingsley’s Stand; the last-named honorable 
title was given to the regiment in consideration of 
its conspicuous bravery at Minden, August 1, 1759, 
where it repulsed every charge of the enemy. It 
formed part of the brigade commanded on that 
occasion by Major-General Wm. Kingsley, who 
was Colonel of this distinguished regiment from 
April 9, 1746, to the period of his decease in 
October, 1769. JUVERNA. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








JOHN RICHARDSON. 


In the recent biographical sketch of the life of 
this esteemed gentleman, in the North British 
Review for November, it is asserted that, in 1811, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Hill, a cousin of the 
author of The Pleasures of Hope. That the ag 
may have been connected with the young lady is 
yossible enough; but it must have been through 
o mother, for it could not have been through 
her father. 

Miss Hill was the only surviving daughter of 
Lawrence Iiill, Esq., Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh. Her brother, Lawrence Hill, Esq., of 
Barlanark, is still living ; but has, it is understood 
now retired from business. Their parent, a man 
of great energy and talent, about the end of last 
and commencement of this century, managed the 
Whig interest in North Britain. At that time 
the voters for Members of Parliament held their 
feudal estate directly of the crown or prince; and 
although not so numerous as since the alteration 
of the franchise, still collectively through Scot- 
land, they presented a pretty formidable front. 
Now this indefatigable gentleman had what was 
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ordinarily designated in his office as “the book,” 
or the “books,”—mysterious volumes, carefully 
excluded from the prying eyes of the clerks; but 
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And soI suppose the word in question did not 
belong to the verse, but was a stage direction, 
which I should like to understand as — “ hiccup ” 


which contained a regular list of the voters, from | (hiccough.) 


one end of the northern kingdom to the other, 
with their political predilections ; and suggesting 
means, or inducements, by which their votes 
might be influenced. What became of these 
singular volumes—for I have always understood 
there were many of them—I have never been able 
to trace; but it is most probable, they ultimately 
were consigned to the purchasers of waste paper: 
for when the business, which had been continued 
by his brother Robert, was finally given up, boxes 
of papers and books, with which the place of 
business were literally crammed, were disposed of 
in this way. Mr. Lawrence Hill had also been 
engaged in the great contest between the sixteen 
_— at the end of last century; and had col- 
ected and bound up his searches into the pedi- 
grees of those interested in a great number of 
volumes. These were kept perhaps by the family, 
as they were not iechatied in the catalogue of 
Mr. Robert Hill’s books which were sold by auc- 
tion. 

Mr. Lawrence Hill died prematurely in the be- 
ginning of the present century, at a time when 
there was every agp ee of his making a large 


fortune: for, unlike many of his profession now- | 


a-days, he was a careful and industrious man. 
His demise was deeply regretted by all who knew 
him; and it may be added, that his daughter was 
not a tocherless bride. J, M. 


Shakspeariana. 
“Tlamiet,” Act IIT. Se. 2 (Quarto, 1604).— 


“For thou doost know, oh Damon deere, 
This Realme dismantled was 
Of Joue himselfe, and now raignes heere 
A very very paiock.” 

If one of the commentators had showed him- 
self contented with the different readings (paiock, 
paiocke, pajock, paddock, peacock, bajocco), I 
would not add a new word to the rather sufficient 
number; but since the question is yet an open 
one, a new combination will not be out of place. 

What I give is only a possibility, without the 
least support of an authoritative character, and I 
would not even mind it if one of the other read- 
ings would “ suit the word to the action.” 

Hamlet means “ass,” and does not intend to 
weaken what he means by supplying it by such 
an innocent word as “ peacock,” “ paddock,” &e. 
He says, “A very, very...... , and then he 
says nothing more, but hems only in a rather cha- 
racteristic way; and so gives to the hearer the 
opportunity to supply by rhyming what he has 
left unsaid. 





| 





@ A VEY, VEY wc ccccce [hiccups.” 
F. A. Lxo. 
4, Hafenplatz, Berlin. 





Tue Hvcnprep Merry Tares.—I am happily 
able to lay before the readers of “ N. & Q.” a few 
further particulars of the recently discovered copy 
of this curious Shakspearian volume. It was 
found in the Royal Library at Gottingen, and 
consists of twenty-eight leaves in folio, of which, 
however, only twenty-six are numbered, the title- 
page and the last of the tales being without 
numbers. It contains four tales more than are to 
be found in the later editions. 

On the back of the last leaf there is the fol- 
lowing colophon : — 

“ § Thus endeth the booke of a. C. mery 
talys. Empryntyd at London at the sygne of 
the Merymayd At Powlys gate next 
to chepe syde. § The yere 
of our Lorde. M. v. C. 

-XXVI. § The. XXII. 


day of Novéber. 





Johannes Rastell. 





Cc riuilegio 
Regal” 

The name of John Rastell forms a portion of 
his woodcut device (which is copied in Mr. Haz- 
litt’s reprint). 

Iam glad to add that this earliest edition of 
the “C. Mery Tales,” is about to be reprinted 
under the editotship of Dr. H. Oesterley. 

T. H. M. 





“Srune Like a Tencn” (3" S, vi. 324.) — In 
the revised issue of the Pictorial Edition of the 
Works of Shakspeare, edited by Charles Knight, 
I find the following note on this subject : — 

“ The second carrier appears to have had some popular 
knowledge of the natural history of fishes. The tench 
which is stung, and the loach which breeds fleas, appear 
to be allusions to the fact that fish at particular seasons 
are infested with vermin. The particular charge against 
fleas of troubling fish as they do lodgers ‘ within victual- 
ling houses and inns,’ is gravely set forth in Philemon 
Holland’s translation of Pliny” (vol. i. of “ Historical 
Plays,” p. 196). 

The above does not appear to me to be a very 
satisfactory explanation; but perhaps a reference 
to Pliny might throw further light on the subject. 

Ii. Fisuwick. 





PassaGrk IN MacsetH: “BLANKET OF THE 
Dark.” —It has oceurred to me that the much- 


| vexed question of the meaning of the expression 
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used by Lady Macbeth in her speech after reading | 
her husband's letter—“ .. . nor heaven peep | 
through the blanket of the dark,” &c.—might be | 
set at rest by substituting blankest for blanket. I | 
believe that the s was omitted through the care- 
lessness of a transcriber, or an error of the press. 
The word blankest conveys the idea of the most 
infénse darkness, is a word such as Shakspeare 
would use, and adds to the power of the passage. 
The correction is a very simple one, and does 
away with all necessity for ingenidus speculations 
upon the unhappy dlanket. 
Joun JEssopp, 
Chaplain of Surrey County Gaol. 

—_ suggestion has never, We believe, been made. 
Coleridge proposed dlank height. Mr. Collier’s MS. Cor- 
rector, blankness.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 





Lue in Hamer: “ HE Is FAT AND SCANT OF 
BREATH.”’—In these days of Shakspeare-worship, 
every line the poet ever wrote, good, bad, and in- 
different, is undergoing such rigid scrutiny, that 
one hardly dares to propose the most trifling 
verbal emendation, for fear of suggesting some- 
thing which has been already published. I 
would, therefore, humbly deprecate the wrath of 
critics, while noticing the line in Hamlet, where 
the Queen says of her son, “ He is fat, and scant 
of breath.” 

Commentators have been ftruck with this ludi- 
crous description of one who is elsewhere spoken 
of as “the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form,” and they have got up a very improbable 
story about a certain corpulent performer who 
used to act the part of Hamlet. Can we suppose 
that Shakspeare was so short-sighted as to have 
written his plays with an especial eye to the 
bodily peculiarities of his contemporaries ? 

May not “fat” be a misprint for faint? If the 
latter word were written in the original MS. in 
the contracted form of fait, with a stroke above 
the letters, the mistake might easily occur. 

Have I been anticipated in this suggestion ? 

J. Drxon. 

[Mr. Dixon’s proposed emendation is not, we think, to 


” 


be found in any commentator.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





TYPE MNEMONICS. 

Last St. Valentine’s week the New York cor- 
respondent of 7he Standard sent over for the amuse- 
ment of his readers here the following score of 
“ typographical symbols.” He copied it from the 
pages of the Philadelphian Advertiser—a paper 
which contains typefounder’s advertisements of 
allsorts. As it is ingeniously arranged, and many 
of the associations cleverly hit off, I think it should 





have a niche in “N. & Q.” Some of these types 
are essentially American however! — 
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“ The type of a Glazier should be Diamond. 
The type of an Oyster should be Pearl. 
The type of a Jeweller should be Agate. 
The type of an Honest Man should be Nonpareil. 
The type of a Citizen should be Bourgeois. 
The type of a Schoolmaster should be Primer. 
The type of a Bull should be English. 
The type of Freedom should be Columbian. 
The type of a Maiden should be Paragon. 
The type of a Mother should be Double Paragon. 
The type of a Soldier should be Canon. 
The type of an Author should be Script. 
The type of a Preacher should be Tezt. 
The type of Aristocracy should be Title. 
The type of a Baby should be Small Caps. 
The type of a Hussy should be Boldface. 
The type of an Alderman should be Ertended. 
The type of a Drunkard should be Backslope. 
The type of a Barber should be Hairline. 
The type of our Foundry should be Excelsior.” 


With a view of making the series more com- 
plete, I have added a score of lines embracing 
some of our more common English founts. I be- 
lieve even a couple of readings of the two will 
benefit many of your readers, who have hitherto 
b’en unable to master the trade names of our 
typefounders and printers. The Memoria technica 
here used will not help one to the relative sizes 
of the types, but that is soon learnt afterwards :— 

The type of a Book-keeper should be Contra. 
The type of an Artist should be Ornamental. 

The type of a Ploughboy should be Rustic. 

The type of a Servant should be Minion. 

The type of a Clown should be Grotesque. 

The type of a Freemason should be Relief. 

The type of a Mummy should be Egyptian. 

The type of a Painter should be Perspective. 

The type of an Engraver, should be Outline. 

The type of a Beadle should be Church. 

The type of an Antiquary should be Grecian. 
The type of a Penny-a-liner should be Condensed. 
The type of a Wineseller should be Body. 

The type of a Poet should be Elizabethan. 

The type of a Fool should be Reversed. 

The type of a Gentleman should be Open. 

The type of a Tomb-writer should be Skeleton. 
The type of a Roman should be Jtalic. 

The type of a Lady’s lips should be Ruby. 

The type of Notes and Queries should be i 


“Brstrorueca Hisernica.” — Being engaged 
in compiling a “ Bibliotheca Hibernica” on a very 
comprehensive scale, on which work I have been 
occupied many years, I would feel very much 
obliged to any of your readers for notices of rare 
books, pamphlets, broad-sheets, &c., written by 
Irishmen; or of works published in that country 
on any subject. Also, for notices of works we 
Irishmen, or relating to Ireland, published abroad. 
Biographical notices of authors, and bibliographi- 
cal notes of their works, will be also very accept- 
able, and thankfully received by 

Joun Power. 

3, Grove Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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Tue Ocitvies oF Banrr AND FINDLATER.— 
There can be no doubt that, at least as regards the 
Barony of Banff, the patent extends to the next 
heir-male; and the only question is, who that 
heir-male may be ? 

The writer of this note has in his possession the 
original case for the late Baronet, in MS.; which 
would have been lodged, had the further prosecu- 
tion of the claim, in the absence of sufficient pe- 
cuniary means, been considered advisable. 

The earldom of Findlater went in a different 
line ; and it is believed, in consequence of a second 
patent, that this peerage may not be extinct. 

The father of the baronet took both the titles 
of Earl of Findlater and Baron of Banff. He 
procured a loan in London to enable him to pro- 
secute his claims; but in place of applying it for 
that purpose, he threw it away, and lost the op- 
portunity of putting himself on a proper footing 
in the House of Lords. He died in absolute 
penury. J. M. 


Cuppy: Man, Brrp, anv Brast.—In the north 
of England, where Cuthbert is a tolerably’common 
Christian name, it is familiarly abbreviated to 
“Cuddy.” Perhaps the most illustrious possessor 
of the name in modern times was the grand old 
admiral, Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood, who was 
affectionately known in the navy as “ Old Cuddie.” 
Now we know that “Neddy” or “ Edward” 
(teste Dickens in Our Mutral Friend), is, in the 
midland and southern counties, the popular name 
for a donkey—or, rather, for an ass: for the word 
“donkey” is not to be found in a dictionary, un- 
less it be that of Mr. Hotten. Why an ass should 
be called “ Edward” or “‘ Neddy,” appears to be a 
query equally as hard to be satisfactorily an- 
swered as the inquiry that I now make: Why 
should an ass be called Cuddy? for, in northern 
counties, “ Cuddy the ass” is a household word. 


“ Hast got thy breakfast, brother Cuddy ? ” 


is the first line of “The Address to an Ass,” in 
David Wingate’s Poems (1862). And yet, al- 
-“- “euddy” is an ass in Northumberland and 
the North Country, yet, in Yorkshire, “ cuddy” 
appears as a hedge-sparrow (the “cuddy” or 
“cuddy hedge-creeper”’) ; and elsewhere, “cuddy” 
becomes a moor-hen. I am not aware if the 
“St. Cuthbert’s ducks,” that visit the Northum- 
brian seaboard, are ever called “cuddies ;” but 
the above-mentioned widespread application of 
the familiar word “cuddy” to man, bird, and 
beast, seems to me somewhat remarkable. 
CurHpert BEDE. 


Tacqver’s “ ArtTHMeEttIc.”—The first edition 
of this book appears to be Lovanii, 1656. There 
is an edition of Antv., 1665; again, 1680, 1682, 
1683, 1704, and Naples, 1732; and, lastly, Venice 





| 


| Mrs. Sterne, signed “ 


1740. The “ Cylindricorum ” (lib. iv.) was Ant- 
werp, 1651; and “Liber Quintus” added 1659. 
I cannot find anything of 1655, as given in Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography, article “ Tacquet.” 

W. Davis. 


Queries. 
LAURENCE STERNE. 


It is stated, both by Sir Walter Scott and by 
Mr. Fitzgerald in his Life of Sterne (vol. i. p. 188), 
that the illustrations to Wodhull’s Poems—bear- 
ing in the corner the name of “L. Stern del. 
Rome ’’—were designed by the author of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Some confirmation of this state- 
ment would be very satisfactory. If the sketches 
were really drawn by Sterne, it must have been 
when he was at Rome, in the spring of 1766. 
Where was Mr. Wodhull at that time? What 
authority is there for supposing that he ever was— 
as Mr. Fitzgerald styles him—a friend of Sterne’s ? 
I am not aware that any Life of Mr. Wodhull has 
ever been published. But have none of his papers 
been preserved at Thenford? If they have, I 
should think they could hardly fail to clear up 
these points.* If it could be ascertained, that in 
the year 1766 Sterne really employed his pencil 
in drawing illustrations, the question naturally 
suggests itself: How came it that he drew none 
for any of his own works? The two frontispieces 
to Tristram Shandy were by Hogarth. hat 
then were the relations between Sterne and Ho- 
garth? This is a point that is of more interest 
than may be at first apparent. The portrait of 
Blgrich, f.°—to which I 

drew the attention of your readers in a former 
communication (2"* 8. xii. 369)—would, as I con- 
ceive, require no further authentication if the 
artist could be identified. In character of execu- 
tion, the sketch of Mrs. Sterne is very like Ho- 
garth’s “ Politician.” Is it possible that, under 
the assumed name of Pigrich, Hogarth may lurk 
in disguise? The conjecture derives confirmation 
from a comparison of the signature with those 
annexed to some of Hogarth’s etchings. The 
similarity in the character of the letters is striking, 
and such as in my mind to leave little doubt upon 
the point. 

One word more respecting the Wodhull illus- 
trations : — 

“ Dr. Johnson told Sir John Hawkins that on the only 
occasion he had been ig Sterne’s society, the latter (i. e. 
Sterne) had exhibited a very indecent print.” 


* May not the artist have been Lewis Stern, a Roman 
painter, born in 1708, and died in 1777? He painted 
game and other birds, flowers, fruit, and scriptural sub- 
jects, in admirable style. Wodhull’s three illustrated 
poems, although not published until 1772, are dated 1760 
and 1762.—Eb.] 
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In commenting on this statement (vol. ii. p. 393), 
Mr. Fitzgerald says : — 

“Even one of the pictures with which Sterne illus- 
trated his friend Woodhall’s (sic) Poems—conceived as it 
was in a classical taste — might deserve Johnson's severe 
censure.” ‘ 

I have looked through the three illustrations 
from first to last, and back again from last to first, 
and as Mr. Fitzgerald is a contributor to “ N. & Q.,” 
I hope he will have no objection to state which of 
the three he alludes to in the passage that I have 
quoted. P. 8. C. 


JACOBITE SONG. 

Can any of your readers give a more correct 
version of the accompanying song? I copied it 
from the dictation of a friend many years ago, and 
have never met with it in print. There is an- 
other verse as my friend sang it ; but as the whole 
of the stanzas relate to the 1745 rebellion, and 
this verse mentions the names of those who 
figured in the former rebellion of 1715, I give it 
separate : — 

“ The Earl of Mar rode in the front, 

With the Lords Kilmarnock and the brave Glengarry, 

Glen Grigor, Glen Gyle, and the brave Lochiel, 

Fought manfully to keep the Plaidie.” 

I shall be glad to receive any further information. 


“THE TARTAN PLAIDIE. 





“ Our brave young Prince rode through the North, 
With the manly looks of a Highland Laddie ; 
Gart* a’ our Scottish hearts for to warm, 
And to love the lad wi’ the Tartan Plaicdie. 
“ Its when we came to bonnie Aberdeen, 
Where ilka ane was making ready, 
For to overthrow our brave young Prince, 
And to catch the lad wi’ the Tartan Plaidie. 
“ When Geordie heard the news was come, 
And he was come to heir his daddie, 
He says ‘ I'll give you the plunder of bonnie Edinbro’, 
If you'll catch the lad wi’ the Tartan Plaidie.’ 
“ Then Charlie said to encourage his men, 
* Your hearts of gold be true and steady ; 
If you this day will fight for me, 
I'll make you a nation free, and keep the Plaidie.’ 
“ We were a’ drawn up at Preston Pans, 
Where mony a babbie lost its daddie ; 
We made them to fly like the wind in the sky, 
Every shake that we gave the Tartan Plaidie. 
“ We all fought on with might and main, 
Regarding neither man nor bodie ; 
Our brave young Prince rode on the right, 
For he thought it no shame to wear the Plaidie. 
“ There were feather beds and carpeted rooms, 
They could na please a Han@ver Geordie ; 
But a far better Prince than ever he was, 
Could lie on the ground wi’ his Tartan Plaidie.” 
James Grson. 











28, Spring Gardens, Bradford. 





* TI am not sure whether this is the correct spelling for 
the Scotch word gart, or gar’d ; it means in English made, 
only more expressive in Scotch. 


Aziza: Azazet.— Captain Burton describes a 
fabulous inhabitant of the woods in Dahome in 
these terms : — 

“The Aziza, for instance, is a sylvan beast—erect, 
man-like, and loud-voiced: it teaches the hunter fetish, 
and makes him wondrous brave.”—A Mission to the King 
of Dahome, vol. ii. p. 296. 

To me the passage at once suggests the Azazel 
of Leviticus xvi. 8. Aziza is a supernatural 
being in the mythology of the Dahomans, and the 
scape-goat has been considered by some as a sacri- 
fice to the Devil, under the name of Azazel. In 
fact, no one knows what Azazel means. It can 
do no harm to ventilate the question. A. B. 


CockapEs.—Wanted, some information on the 
subject of the origin of cockades : — 

1, When were they first used ? 

2. Is there any duty payable on the use of 
them ? 

8. What regulates the pattern for individual 
use ? 

4. To what books can I refer, or to whom apply, 
to find an ultimate authority on the subject ? 

5. What is the correct manner of discovering 
the diplomatic cockade suitable for, or belonging 
to, any given county ? 

6. Is the Heralds’ College a likely place to ob- 
tain information ?* 

Rost. W. Artuur GorDoN-JERNINGHAM. 

5, Belgrave Square. 


Coronets.—Will any correspondent state the 

— when coronets were first adopted to denote 

ifferent ranks in the peerage? For a long time 
fancy coronets were worn. Historicvs. 


Fryzwaryn, WI11s AND Dorset.—I am desirous 
of proving the descent of the Fitzwaryns of Wilts 
vad Dorset from the baronial house of Whitting- 
ton; but have not met with anything to help me 
in the British Museum, or elsewhere. As there 
is no pedigree of this branch in any published 
work or MS., I append a short sketch. 

Nicholas Fitzwaryn and Agnes his wife, occur 
12 Edw. IIL; Sir William Fitzwaryn (his son), 
and Matilda his wife, 21 & 23 Edw. Ill. “ Ma- 
gister Peter Fitzwaryn” (brother of this William), 


| and a Reginald Fitzwaryn and Margery his wife ; 


deeds of all these parties concerning lands in 
Bratton, &c., are recited in the Cartulary of Ed- 
ington (Brit. Mus.) Sir Philip Fitzwaryn (pro- 
bably son of Sir William), and Constance his 
wife, also occur 1360. Harl. MS. 5184 (fol. 1.) 
says he was “borne at Bratton by Edynton,” and 
Constance his wife was cousin of Bishop Wyvill, 
widow (1.) of Sir Henry Percy, Knt., of Great 

[* Several articles on the origin and use of the cockade 
appeared in our 1* §. iii. 7,42, 71, 196, 295; vii. 329, 
434, 618; xi. 186,231; and for those in servants’ hats, 
2nd §, vols. vii. viii. ix.—Ep.] 
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Chalfield, who left her a life interest in his 
estates; and (2.) of John Percekay, of Little 
Chalfield, Esq. By Sir Philip she had two daugh- 
ters and pou Pom. Isolda, wife of John Rous, 
lord of a moiety of the manor of Immer ; and Joan, 
wife of Thomas Bewshin of Cotels Atworth, co. 
Wilts, and Bewshyns-hayes, co. Dorset. In 1404, 
Sir Philip was not only dead, but his wife, the 
widow of a fourth husband, Sir Henry de la Ry- 
ver, Knt.; and she presented to the living of 
Great Chalfield in 1419, about which time she 
must have died very aged. This clears up the 
confusion of the account of the manors of Folke 
and Upcerne in Gough’s Hutchins’s Dorset, where 
for Philip Fitzspayne, should be read Fitzwaryn. 
William Rous, Esq., son and heir of John Rous 
and Isolda, conveyed his moiety of the manor of 
Folke to Walter, Lord Hungerford, by fine, 
16 Hen. VI. Ralph Bushe, who held the manor 
of Upcerne of Walter Hungerford and Thos. Bew- 
shyn, was the second husband of Alianor, daughter 
and heiress of Ivo Fitzwaryn. Sir William Fitz- 
waryn, the father of Ivo, was a baron by writ, and 
styled “le frére ;” from which, we may presume, 
he had another and elder brother of the same 
name. This brother was, doubtless, Sir William, 
the father of Sir Philip. According to a MS., 
penes Sir Tho. Phillipps, transcribed in Coll. Top. et 
Gen. (i. 247), the baron had “ John, Philip, Eve 
(Ivo?), and Johanna, wiff of Edmund Cheney.” 
Brompton. A. 8. E1xts. 


Garrick AND Dr. Hri1.—I have a letter, dated 
March 20, 1759, from Garrick to Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, in which he says, referring to the notorious 
Dr. Hill : — 

“ Such a villain sure never existed : his scheme now is 
abuse, and he talks of a paper call’d y* Theatre, in which 
his Pen will be as free as my crabstick whenever I meet 
his worship.” 

Did Hill ever carry out his threat of publishing 
The Theatre ? Seasane. 


Goopwyn or BrackHEaTH. — It is well known 
that this gentleman left at his death an enormous 
mass of arithmetical calculations, which were pur- 
chased by the Royal Society. I call the attention 
of the members of the Decimal Association that 
Mr. Goodwyn says he was not a decimalist, though 
engaged in calculation, and on the very subject of 
the comparison of the yard and metre. Goodwyn 
published a Centenary Table in 4to, which is in 
the Museum fortunately; and an 8vo tract on 
Circulators as far as 1000, which is not. Now, 
at the end of Gauss’s Disg. Arithmet., there is a 
similar table as far as 100; and Gauss says that 
he has himself carried this particular matter as | 
far as 1000. Now, can any of your readers con- | 
nect in any way the labours of Gauss and Good- | 
wyn? It would have saved the more learned of | 
these mathematicians a good deal of labour, had 











he known of the work of the latter, and they 
were working contemporaneously, Again, it is a 
well known problem of the higher arithmetic to 
detect whether a given number is prime or not ; 
and Gauss, after Euler, has given two solutions of 
the problem. And on this matter, Mr. Goodwyn 
also has furnished some criteria. Wm. Davis. 


Hackney Horses: Arrrt.— Much has been 
said of the antiquity of the term hackney. The 
following is extracted from the “ Status Domus” 
of Jarrow Monastery, anno 1313, in vol. xxix. of 
the Surtees Society’s publications, p. 11 : — 

“J Item in stabulo sunt ij palefridi, de domo Dunolm, 
et j hakenay.” 

And in p. 15, anno 1326 — 

“Tn stabulo j equus pro monachis, j hakenney, iiij affri 
pro carectis.”’ 

What English word shall be used for affri? 

J. M. Ow. 


Haminton’s “ Gazetreer or Inpra.”—Can any 
one of your readers give me any particulars about 
the author of the above work, or his family, or 


the addresses of any of them ? K. M. N. 
“Hox -cvus Conrutep,” etc. — Can you oblige 

me wit. ‘ name of the author of an octavo 

pamphlei w.blished in reply to Mr. Toland, and 


entitled .’.vdegus Confuted, §c., London, 1721 ? 
ABHBA. 

OLp AtmMAnac. —This is one of that rare and 
interesting class of books: English books printed 
abroad — Almynack and Pronosticatio of Gaspar 
Laet the younger, for 1550, printed at Antwerpe. 
It is on a large single sheet : — 

“ The declaratid of this Almynack. The Golden Num- 
ber XI. _Inditio iii. The cicle of the Sunne xxvn. The 
Sunday letter B. Moreover ye shall finde, after oure old 
custum, upon what Day that the Sun changed her Syne. 
And also in what sine and degree that the Mone is from 
day to day at none. Ye shall also find the newe Mone 
and full Mone, with her quarters written all along uppon 
what day, houre, and minute that they shall be, with her 
effectes. This yere we shall have an Eclipse of the Sun, 
which shall be the 29 day of March, 6 hours and 49™ 
before none. And the beginning shall be uppon the same 
day 5" and 51™, the end thereof the 7 hour and 47™ be- 
fore none. We shall likewise have an Eclipse of the 
Mone 6 October, 12" 6™ after none: begins 6" 14™ after 
none, ends 7 day 1® 54™ before none.” 

After describing the meaning of the various 
columns in the Almanac, he says: “ye shall find 
the number of dayes of every month, with the 
correspondant to the same number.” Will any 
of your learned readers tell me what is a “ corre- 
spondant ?” Wx. Davis. 

Piscis FLoTaNs. — Among the Records in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolis is an inquisi- 
tion of the 32nd year of the reign of King Henry 
III., setting forth the ancient customs of the 
island of Guernsey and the laws instituted by 
King John. 
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| 
In the latter part of the inquisition the follow- 
ing passage occurs : — ; 
“Constitutum similiter fuit quod omne batellum dicte 
Insule portans piscem flotantem in Normanniam pro quo- | 
libet turno daret duodecem solidos.” 


What was piscis flotans ? 


«“ Prary Sermons py Contrisutors To TRACTS 
FoR THE Trowes.” —In vol. x. of the above work, 
there is an appendix which states that the Ser- 
mons were contributed by seven writers in various 

roportions: A. was, I believe, John Keble; B., 
ale Williams; C., Dr. Pusey; D., J. H. New- 
man; E., Thomas Keble. Can any of your cor- | 
respondents tell me who F. and G. were ? Was | 
F. Dr. Manning ? GAMMA. 


Qvortatrons. —Where can I find the following 
La hl 4 4 “é ‘ 2 > bad 
lines, quoted by Tennyson in his “ Sea Dreams, 
a poem included in the same volume with Enoch | 
Arden (p. 106) ? — 
«“ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false, he partly took himself for true ; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 
Made wet the crafty erowsfoot round his eye.” 
{ And eleven following lines. ] 


Also, who is the author of a beautiful hymn, 


beginning thus ? — 
“ In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, pray for me ; 
Lest, by base denial, 
I depart from thee,” &e. 


It is to be found at length in Mercer’s Hymn- 
book, No. 265. T. J. G. 


Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
the following beautiful lines occur ? — 
“ T never see a castle old, 

Which time has changed to iron grey, 

Whose high crenelles o’ergrown with mould, 
Are crumbling silently away, 

But comes the thought that years before, 
Now hid by Time’s obscuring pall, 

Some tiny foot hath tripped the floor, 
Some silver voice hath filled the hall.” 


In what song, which I lately heard sung, do 
the following lines occur ? — 

“ © why wer’n’t you cunning, O why wer’n’t you ‘cute ? 
Why didn’t you run away from the Frenchman’s shoot ? 
O how did it happen, at all and at all, 

That you didn’t run away from the big cannon ball ? 
An open war I will proclaim, 
Against Bonaparte and the King of Spain : 
And dearly I'll make them to rue the time, 
That they shot away the shins of a son of mine.” 
GAMMA. 
“ Ocean of Time! thy waters of deep woe, 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears.” 


P. S.C. 


Digby. 
“ When just as the clock on the turret struck one, 
He jumps up and cries, ‘There, you Devil, you’re 


done !’” 
J. H. 





Tuomas GrorGce STREET was author of — 

1. “Aura, or, the Slave; a Poem in Two Cantos. 
ito. London, 1788.” 

2. “The History and Reign of Louis XVI., King of 
France. London. 8vo. 1795.” [One volume only pub- 


eo! 

3. “ Vindication of the Duke of Bedford’s Attack on 
Mr. Burke’s Pension, in reply to a Letter from Edmund 
Burke to a Noble Lord. London. 8vo. 1796.” 

In the Biographical Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors, 1816, he is termed one of the proprietors of 
The Courier newspaper. Dr. Parr made the fol- 
lowing note on Street's History of the Reign of 
Louis XVI: — 

“ The 2nd and 3rd vols. were never published. Street, 
after being a republican, became an apostate; and by 
defending the opinions he formerly opposed, he made a 
large fortune.”— Bibliotheca Parriana, 388. 

Street, proprietor and editor of The Courier, 
1799—1822, is mentioned in Mr. Alexander An- 
drews’s History of British Journalism (ii. 3, 63, 
64, 113), but in the Index he is called James 
Street. 

According to Mr. Jerdan ( Autobiography, i. 92), 
Street, who had led a sumptuous and gay life, 
ultimately died in poverty; the date or place of 
his death being unknown to those his former 
bounty fed. It is perhaps, therefore, hardly pro- 
bable that the date of his death can now be re- 
covered; but should any of your correspondents 
be able to give information on the subject, I shall 
be obliged. S. Y. R. 


Swepisa AvtHors.—1. Hans Olffsen, author 
of The Three Wise Men, a drama, 1635. Is any- 
thing known of this author's history ? 

2. Prytz, Bishop of Linkoping, about 1650— 
1660, a Swedish Seamatih What are the titles 
of his dramas ? 

3. Hjarn, Beronius, Kolmodin, Wellander : these 
four Swedish dramatists belong to the middle, or 
end of the seventeenth century. I would like to 
know the titles of their dramatic works, or any 
particulars regarding the authors. 

4. King Lear, a tragedy ; translated from Shak- 
speare, 1818, Upsala, Anon. The Tempest ; trans- 
lated from Shakspeare ; Stockholm, 1836. Anon. 
Who are the authors of these translations ? 

R.L 


TRANSLATIONS OF VirerL. — Will Mr. Davies, 
or any other correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” kindly 
give me the date of the publication of Miller's 
translation of Virgil; accompanied with a refer- 
ence to any critiques on the same which may have 
appeared in papers, reviews, or magazines? Also 
the date and general description of a version of 
Virgil, formed upon the same principle as Mr. 
Ring’s, and published, if I recollect rightly, in 
Edinburgh some thirty years ago; with the pub- 
lishers’ names of both works ? W. J.B. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Who was ne ?—In Trapp, the Puritan’s Com- 
mentary on 1 Peter, iii. 20, he commemorates— | 
“The Prior of St. Bartholomew’s in London, who upon | 
a vain prediction of an idle astrologer, went and built 
him a house at Harrow-on-the-Hill, to secure himself 
from a supposed flood, foretold ty the astrologer.” 
Has the name of this worthy descended to pos- 
terity ? > > me 4 
[An amusing story is related by Hall and Speed, but 
doubted by the worthy John Stow, of William Bolton, 
Prior of St. Bartholomew, who on the 23rd of September, 
1522, succeeded Cuthbert Tonstal as Rector of Harrow. 
It is related that Prior Bolton, with all the brethren of 
the priory, with wagons full of provisigns as well as boats, 
fled to a house built by the Prior at Harrow, that being 
the highest ground in Middlesex, for the purpose of ob- 
taining an asylum during the prevalence of a great flood, 
which was expected to happen in the year 1524. This 
story was probably fabricated at the time, as a joke on 
the presumed credulity of cloistered ecclesiastics, though 
gravely repeated by several chroniclers, The relators of 
it do not seem to have been aware, that Prior Bolton, 
who was a great builder, had the rectory of Harrow as | 
early as 1522, and was very likely to rebuild the parson- 
age-house, called by Stow a dove-house, whether a flood | 
was prognosticated or not. | 
| 





Stow informs us that William Bolton “ builded of new 
the manor of Canonbury at Islington, which belonged to | 
the canons of St. Bartholomew;” and the old brick 
tower which still remains was doubtless erected by him, as 
his rebus (a bolt in a tun) was some years ago visible in 
several parts of the wall* originally connected with the 
tower, and which is evidently of the same materials and 
workmanship. The priory of St. Bartholomew, also, and 
the parish church adjoining (now about to be restored) 
with the lodgings belonging to the priory, were all 
either rebuilt or completely repaired by him. Camden, 
in his Remaines, remarks, “It may seeme doubtfull whe- 
ther Bolton was wiser when he invented for his name a 
bird-bolte through a tunne, or when he built him an house 
upon Harrow-hill, for feare of an inundation after a great 
conjunction of planets in the watery triplicate.” Bolton, 
who luckily escaped the predominance of Aquarius, 
died at his parsonage at Harrow on April 15, 1532, and 
was there interred. Both Stow and Weever mistake in 
calling him the last prior of St. Bartholomew’s; for it 
appears, he had a successor, Robert Fuller, abbot of Wal- 
tham Holy Cross, who was elected in 1582, and held the 
priory with his abbacy.] 

Grorce Morr.—There was printed at London, 
1629, small quarto,— 

“ Principles for Yong Princes collected out of Sundry 
Authors, by George More, Esquire. Prov. 19. ‘ Heare 


* “On the outside of that wall which faces Wells’ Row, 
the bolt in tun is cut in stone in two places. The tun 
lies in fess, and the bolt runs through it.” (Nichols’s 
History of Canonbury, 1788, p. 3.) This part of the wall has 
been long pulled down. 
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counsell and receive instruction, that thou mayst be wise 
in the latter end.” 

An address “To the Reader,” of eleven lines, 
follows the title. It mentions that the author 


| had no intention originally of publishing “ this 


collection ;” but that, upon reconsideration, he 
had changed his mind, thinking it “fit for yong 
noblemen and gentlemen to read.” There is no 
dedication, and no notice is taken of the pub- 
lisher or printer. The anecdotes are numerous, 
and indicate a vast extent of reading. 

Who was George More? And was this work 
ever published ? J. M. 

[Two editions of this work were published ; the first 
with the imprint “London, Printed by Nicholas Okes, 
dwelling neare Holborne Bridge, 1611,” 18mo. To this 
edition is prefixed a Dedication “To the Most Noble, 
Mightie, and Hopefull Prince, Henry, Prince of Great 
Britaine,” in which he reminds the Prince, that “ it is more 
than thirty yeares ago t:.at I dedicated my poore service 
to your Highnesse Grandmother, which by my best en- 
deavours I have ever continued to His Majesty, and 
will never faile to yourself.” This Dedication is omitted 
in the second edition, “ Printed at London, 1629,” 4to. 
At first we were inclined to attribute this work to the 
celebrated Sir George More of Loseley House, in Surrey, 
who was from 1604 to 1610 Treasurer or Receiver-Gene- 
ral of Prince Henry’s revenues, but he received the order 
of knighthood as early as 1597. Consult Wood’s Athene 
(Bliss), ii. 364; Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, p. 229; 
and Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 95.] 


Cotrneart. — There is a work mentioned by a 
erson of this name, entitled 7hke Quacks unmasked, 
ndon, 1727, 8vo, It would be very obliging if 

a full copy of the title of this book could be fur- 
nished, or a very »rief notice of what it is about. 
J. M. 


[The title-page gives the contents of this work: “ The 


| Quacks Unmask’d: which detects, and sets in a true 


Light their Pernicious and Destructive Practice. with 
some Reasons why it ought to be entirely abolished. By 


| P. Coltheart, Surgeon. ‘Sine me, liber, ibis in urbem.’ 


Ovid. London, Printed for the Author, and sold by the 


| Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1717.” The 


author’s protest will not be considered inapposite even 
at the present time. He says, “ The fruits of encourag- 
ing such pretenders, whose advertisements fill the daily 
papers, may be observed from the wretched condition of 
those patients who have escaped out of their hands with 
life, and are a sad memento to those who look upon those 
subjects of their experiments, to be seen in the streets, 
like so many walking spectres, and whose looks seem to 
ery aloud, Beware of Quacks !”’) 


Dr. CHapiin and “THE Wuore Doty or 
Man.” — One of the persons to whom the author- 
ship of The Whole Duty of Man has been attri- 
buted was Dr. Chaplin, of University College, 
Oxford. What are the reasons for supposing that 
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he was the author? Is the subject mentioned by 
any contemporary writer? The examination of 
the numerous claims which have been made to 
the authorship of that work has not yet been 
thoroughly instituted. . LLALLAWG. 

{The authorship of The Whole Duty of Man was attri- 
buted to Dr. Chaplin by Evelyn. In his Diary, under 
the date July 26, 1692, he says, “T went to visit the 
Bishop of Lincoln [Dr. Tenison], when, amongst other 
things, he told me that one Dr. Chaplin, of University 
College in Oxford, was the person who wrote The Whole 
Duty of Man; that he used to read it to his pupils, and 
communicated it to Dr. Sterne, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, but would never suffer any of his pupils to have a 
copy of it.” In Pickering’s edition [1842] is a valuable 
Preface on the authorship of this work by the Rev. Wm. 
Bentinck Hawkins, M.A., F.R.S. of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. Consult also “N. & Q.” 1* 8. ii. 292; v. 229; vi. 
587 ; viii. 564; ix. 551; 2°¢ S. i. 135.] 

Fatuer Ricwarp Aveustvs Hay.—Mr. Cham- 
bers (History of Peeblesshire, p. 321) cites Genea- 
logie of the Hayes of Tweeddale, by Father Richard 
Augustus Hay; printed from MSS. es to 
the Faculty of Advocates: Stevenson, Edinburgh, 
1835. Ihave not been able to meet with a copy 
of this work, and shall therefore be thankful for 
any account of the author. 8. Y. R. 

[Of Father Richard Augustine Hay some account will 
be found prefixed to the Genealogie of the Hayes of Tweed- 
dale, 4to, 1835, a copy of which is in the British Museum, 
Being himself a descendant of that family, and in direct 
succession to a part of the honours, his Memoir down to 
the year 1700, in the latter portion of the Genealogie, is, 
from its minuteness, of considerable importance. Mr. Hay 
was Canon Regular of St. Genovefs of Paris, and Prior of 
St. Pieremont. He died in reduced circumstances in the 
year 1735 or 1736.] 

Venvs pe Mepict.—Can you tell me the exact 
height of the Venus de Medici ? 





A. M‘NIven. 
[The height of the figure itself is 4 feet 11,6 in. English 
measure ; if the figure stood erect it would be 5 feet 2 in.] 


Replies. 
DANIEL DEFOE AND “THE LONDON REVIEW.” 
(3" S. vi. 527.) 

The absence of all party spirit in the considera- 
tion of historical subjects is a peculiar character- 
istic of “N. & Q.” Supported by a large body of | 
unconcerted contributors, differing in religion and 
politics “ wide as the poles,” its columns rarely | 
contain even an expression capable of giving 
offence to any reader. So may itever be! The 
whole surface of society is more than sufficient for | 
daily agitation by “unstable wind.” Beneath, 





the past,” there is rest; and the gatherers up of 
“buried treasures” should be reverential, sober 
men. 

This reflection has been induced by the contrast 
between the introduction of the recently discovered 
letters of Daniel Defoe to the readers of “N. &Q.,” 
and the objectionable manner of their earlier in- 
troduction in the London Review. 

The following was written before I knew that 
the letters would be reprinted in “N. & Q.;” and 
I have to thank the Editor for allowing me since 
to revise. 

I propose at present to condense, into as small 
space as I can, the “history ” contained in these 
letters of Defoe, and to make some remarks on the 
criticism of the London Reviewer. 

What Defoe did, under his engagement with the 
government, and the morality or otherwise of his 
conduct, I reserve for another, and I hope shorter 
communication. 

The letters were all written within the space of 
two months (in 1718), and clearly disprove the 
statements of his biographers, that his political 
life closed in 1715. They also point to the mate- 
rials for an entirely new chapter of the History of 
Defoe's Life and Times. 

In 1716, Lord Chief Justice Parker urged upon 
Lord Townshend (then in the ministry) the mis- 
representations under which Defoe had suffered ; 
the claims he had upon the government, to which 
he was sincerely attached; and the valuable ser- 
vices the administration might derive from his pen. 
They were then much harassed, internally by 
symptoms of dissension, and externally by attacks 
from the Tories in public journals, which had 
become so virulent that not even the king escaped. 
Lord Townshend sent for Defoe, and proposed to 
him to write as if still under displeasure, so that 
he might be more serviceable than by appearing 
openly in support of the Government. A weekly 
journal (in opposition to a scandalous paper called 
Shift Shifted) was first intended, but laid aside ; 
and Defoe engaged himself in Mercurius Politicus. 
Dyer, the news-letter writer, dying about the 
same time, Defoe had an offer of a share in the 
pr yperty and its management. Lord Townshend, 

ing made acquainted with the proposal, strongly 
approved of it,as the publication had been “very 
—— to the public” (¢ ¢ the ministry). 

sfoe therefore completed the arrangements, and 
was still conducting the journal, as part owner 
and sole manager, at the time of writing these 
letters in 1718. The style of the paper continued 
Tory, but furious attacks on government, by cor- 
respondents, were suppressed ; the sting was taken 
out; the party was amused, and did not set up 
another paper, which would have destroyed the 
design. 

It does not appear that, in the first instance, De- 


where lie scattered “the multitudinous relics of foe received anything more from the government 
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than a promise that his services should be con- 
sidered. After a year’s employment, however, in 
thus moderating party rancour (without ——. 
mise or change of the political principles he had 
always firmly held), he was rewarded by the 
noble lord with an “appointment” (probably 
some small sinecure), “with promise of further 
allowance as service presented.” Shortly after- 
wards (1717) occurred the defection of Walpole 
and Townshend from the ministry, and the appoint- 
ments of Lords Stanhope and Sunderland as their 
successors. The latter knew Defoe thoroughly, 
having, when in office many years before, secretly 
commissioned him to Scotland on government 
business. Both these noble lords, therefore, ap- 
proving the “appointment,” continued his ser- 
vices. With Lord Sunderland’s approbation, 
Defoe now similarly introduced himse ? into the 
management of Mist’s Journal, but without any 
share in the property. Mr. Mist was fully aware 
that he was liable to government prosecution for 
the violent Tory articles that had appeared in his 
paper ; and convinced that abstention from treason 
and libel, under Defoe’s advice, saved him from 
ruin. 

Defoe states the abhorrence he feels at all the 
“traitorous expressions and outrageous words” 
he has to hear “ against his Majesty’s person and 
government,” and “the scandalous and villanous 
papers” that come to him for insertion; but by 
suppression and moderation, he says — 





“Upon the whole the weekly Journal and Dormer’s | 


Letter, as also the Mercurius Politicus, will be always 
kept (mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory papers, and yet 
be disabled and enervated, so as to do no mischief or give 
any offence to the government.” 

It is a-curious fact, that in the letter of May 
23, he wishes the government to know that he 
had no hand in a paragraph inserted in Mercurius 
Politicus, from another printed paper, of a person 
hanged at York for three halfpence. The offensive 
words were, that i was a mece of justice unmixed 
with mercy. 
publisher, was committed to prison. 

In the prefatory remarks of the London Reviewer, 
Defoe is assailed on account of these letters with | 
the epithets, “ baseness and dishonesty ” — “ if he | 


| 
| 


For reprinting this, Morphew, the | 





more than ulation and ingenious apologies for 
him; and that upon this anonymous reviewer 
(with the key of the letters “now first pub- 
blished”’), has devolved the duty of opening the 
arcanum of Defoe’s inner man, and consigning his 
memory henceforth to the limbo of perpetual exe- 
cration. 

The reviewer says of Defoe, “ As a party-wri- 
ter he had done much to deserve it, not an iota of 
favour fell to his lot.” Defoe stood high in the 
personal favour of King William III, and -of 
Queen Mary, and was both employed and rewarded 
immediately after the publication of The True 
born Englishman until the death of the king. He 
stood high in the favour of Queen Anne and of 
her ministers, Harley and Sunderland, and was 
employed and rewarded, from early in 1706 to 
1709, when his History of the Union was dedicated 
to the Queen. The letters, “now first published,” 
show him to have been employed and rewarded 
by the government of King George I. Other oc- 
casions of his employment and favour might be 
mentioned, but these will suffice. 

The reviewer goes on : — 

“His modern admirers, wiser than his contemporary, 
have discovered that what the latter took for serious was 
banter ; and Defoe’s political writings must be interpreted 
by the rule of contrary,” &c. “We are inclined to think 
that his contemporaries were not wrong in their estimate 
of his character,—that what they took to be serious was 
serious in Defoe’s primary intentions, though it afterward 
suited his purpose, when parties changed, to avoid the 
charge of tergiversation and political apostacy, to repre- 
sent his meaning as irony and banter. Gross as this con- 
duct may appear,” &c. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the readers of 
“N. & Q.” that the above has reference to the 
celebrated tract, The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters: considered by many accurate critics, con- 
temporary and modern (including Sir Walter Scott 
and Charles Lamb), to be the most exquisite piece 
of irony in the English language. 

The above quotation contains a remarkable ex- 
ample of debased criticism: —1. The suggestive : 
“We are inclined to think.” 2. The assertive: 
“When parties changed.” 3. The conclusive: 
“(ross as this conduct may appear.” 

The answer is short. There was no delay or 


had any principles” — “‘rascality” — “dirty and | change of parties. The Sacheverellites immedi- 


disreputable work” — “a traitor on all sides” — | 
“his death in 1731 in a spunging-house, or some- 
thing like it” —“ dishonest” — “ corrupt writer ” 
—“ contrived to insinuate himself ”—“ prostitute.” 
I leave for others to determine the competency of 





ately adopted the pamphlet, as expressing their own 
views : and this being the mark Defoe aimed at, he 
as quickly published, to their great consternation, 
A Brief Explanation of a late Pamphlet, entituled 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters—showing 


such a writer—in respect of temper—to deal with | that it was only a satire on their persecuting 


a subject of historical interest. 


| principles. Both the Shortest Way and the Ex- 


The scope of the London Reviewer is, that Defoe | planation were published in the year 1702. 


was always universally unpopular with his con- 

temporaries; that he was so because he was ut- | 
terly dishonest, and worse; that his modern | 
biographers have been unable to offer anything | 


_ In order to make Defoe appear “ a traitor on all 
sides,” the London Reviewer proceeds to say : — 

“ Walpole and Townshend, by one of those intrigues 
which prevailed in the time of the first George, were 














ousted from favour, and Stanhope and Sunderland took 
their places. To the latter Defoe now addressed himself, 
ayowing his base connection with their rivals, and claim- 
ing his promised reward.” 

The logical inferences are, that there was a 
change of government from one great party in the 
state to its rivals—the opposite. And that Defoe, 
who had before prostituted his pen for money, in 
woving that black was white, hastened to offer 
himself to the new ministry to write for pay that 
white was black. 

Again, the answer is short. Walpole and Towns- 
hend (differing from their colleagues as to an ap- 
erg seceded from the government; and 


zords Stanhope and Sunderland took the vacant | 


places. It was the same Whig government as 

fore. Its principles remained entirely unchanged, 
and no alteration was made with respect to the 
services of Defoe. 


A Mr. Buckley appears to have been the me- | 


dium through whom the government communi- 
cated its instructions to Defoe; and in the fifth 
letter, Defoe writes : — 


“ The liberties Mr. Buckley mentioned, viz. to seem on | 


the same side as before, to rally The Flying Post, the 
Whig writers,” &c., &c. 

In the very same column, the London Reviewer 
thus comments : — 

“For fear his meaning should not be clearly under- 
stood, or his services duly valued, Defoe explains his plan 
of operations more fully. It was ‘to seem to be on the 
same side as before (that is, the Tories), to rally The 


Flying Post (a Whig journal, honoured with a place in | 


the Dunciad), the Whig writers,’” &c., &c. 


Having so distorted the instructions received 
from his employers into Defoe’s own plan of 
operations, the reviewer concludes : — 

“ How much credit is to be attached to the statements 
of a writer in his other works against his political and 
religious opponents, when he could thus prostitute his 
honour and his talents?” 

The premises do not warrant the conclusion. 
But, as Defoe would have said, “of this in its 
place.” 

Everybody conversant with the history of the 
reign of Queen Anne, knows that George Lock- 
hart, of Carnwath, is the reputed author of a 
book called — 

“ Memoirs concerning the Affairs of Scotland, from 
Queen Anne’s Accession to the Throne to the Commence- 
ment of the Union,” &c., &c. 8vo. London, 1714. 

It is right to say that the author’s name does 
not appear on the title-page ; but the internal and 
circumstantial evidence is so complete, that it 
would not have been strengthened by the sub- 
scription of his name in full. 
other man could have written it, for the follow- 
ing reasons:—The Preface states that the book 
was not intended by its author to be made public 


until the “obstacle ” (the queen) should have been 


removed (devoutly adding, “ and I pray God it may 
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I affirm that no | 
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| be soon,”) and the king (the Pretender) restored. 

He was so conscious of its treasonable character, 

that he adds: — 

* Common Prudence requires these Memoirs should lie 
dormant ‘till such be out of a capacity to resent the same, 
either on Myself or Posterity.” 

The Preface goes on to “declare solemnly” the 

| origin of the Memoirs : — 

| “I'm now to tell you, having had the Honour to re- 
present one of the Chief Shires in Scotland during the 
| Four last Sessions, I did apply myself to become as useful 
| as I could to my Country. . . . L used, for the most part, 
to make my remarks on what I thought observable, as 
they occurred either in or out of the Parliament House. 
. . + « Having followed this method for Four Years (1708 
to 1707), I liv’d thereafter some time privately at my 
House in the Country, and thought I could not divert 
myself to better purpose than by ranging my Notes into 
Order.” 

He states that he knew the rise of the transac- 
| tions, and was “trusted by the Chief of the Cava- 
liers and Country Parties ” (meaning the Jacobites 
and Rebels); and that, in the Memoirs : — 

“T have not spar’d my near Relations, particular 
Friends, and intimate Comrades, when | thought them 
Faulty.” 

Throughout the whole book the treasonable 
sentiments of the writer and those of Lockhart 
are identical.* What the latter said and did, in 
privacy, is related in full. Whenever Lockhart 
was present, at the most secret meetings of the 
traitors, the proceedings are carefully narrated in 
the Memoirs. The same of his correspondence 
| with St. Germains, preparatory to the Pretender’s 
| invasion in 1707. On one occasion, during the 
| opposition to the Union, Lockhart (as a Commis- 
sioner) stood perfectly alone; but the Memoir- 
writer not only endorses his conduct, but explains 
his motives, and approves. What people told to 
Lockhart in his own house in the utmost secresy, 
and his replies, are contained, apparently verbatim, 
in the Memoirs. The same may be said of the 
secret conversations (whilst travelling) between 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lockhart; and also, 
between the latter and Captain Straton. Before 
closing his book, I must quote its author’s opinion 
of a man, in political principles and conduct as in 
genius, his antipod: a man who wrote nearly 
twenty works favouring the Union of England and 
Scotland ; and almost as many against Jacobitism 
and the Pretender, and in favour of the Revolu- 
tion, and the succession of the House of Hanover. 

At p. 229 of these Memoirs, Lockhart says : — 

“ That vile Monster and Wretch Daniel De Foe, and 
other mercenary Fools and Trumpeters of Rebellion, have 
often asserted that these Addresses, and other Instances of 
| the Nation's Aversion to the Union, proceeded from the 
| false Glosses and underhand Dealings of those that op- 

posed it in Parliament.” 


* In this I except the Introduction, as being written by 
another.—W. L. 
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I now return for the last time to the London | 


Reviewer, who, in a further long paragraph as- 
serts—without even the slightest pretence of evi- 
dence—that Defoe himself was the author of these 
same treasonable Memoirs concerning the Affairs 
of Scotland; that he collected his observations for 
the work while employed in Scotland by the 
Government (in 1706-7), to promote the Union; 
that the book contains Defoe’s real opinions ; that 
it was not ready for publication until 1714, when 
the Whigs were in power; and that, therefore — 
“ with a baseness, happily singular in the annals of liter- 
ature, Defoe printed his work and published it anony- 


mously ; but to make his peace with the Whigs, he pre- | 


faced it with an introduction, written in the spirit and 
tone of a Whig.” 

The reviewer afterwards, in the same paragraph, 
quotes from the Introduction; and thereby iden- 
tifies the book, beyond all question. 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” will form their own 
conclusions on this, the first part of my self- 
imposed task. W. Lee. 


BABYLON. 
(3" S. vi. 533.) 


Though many writers suppose that Baltassar 


(in Authorised Version, Belshazzar) is “the king | 


of Babylon ” against whom the prophecy of Isaiah 
(chap. xiv.) is directed; yet the point is difficult 
to ascertain with certainty. As Bishop Lowth ob- 
serves (Notes on Isaiah, vol. ii., ed. Glasgow, 1822), 
the preceding chapter (xiii.) should be joined with 
chapter xiv., because thereby the unity of the 
prophecy is preserved. The words of Isaiah, in 
the 16th and 17th verses of chap. xiv., seem to be 
more applicable to Nabuchodonosor, or as rendered 
in the Authorised Version, Nebuchadnezzar, than to 
Baltassar, who, it is supposed, only reigned about 
four years. As Nabuchodonosor conquered Syria, 
Judea, Phoenicia, and Egypt, the words of the 
prophet seem very applicable to him :— “Is this 
the man that troubled the earth, that shook king- 
doms?” (ver. 16)—“That made the world a wilder- 
ness, and destroyed the cities thereof, that opened 
not the prison to his prisoners?” (ver. 17, Doway 


Version). After his wars were ended, history tells | 
us how he beautified, enlarged, and adorned Baby- | 


lon, in such a wonderful manner, that he exulted 


in its magnificence, and exclaimed, when walking | 


in his palace, “Is not this the great Babylon, 
which I have built to be the seat of the kingdom, 
by the strength of my power, and in the glory of 


my excellence ?” (Daniel, iv. 27, Doway Version.) | 
The terrible punishment with which he was in- | 


stantly afflicted for his pride, illustrates very 


clearly the words of Isaiah : “ How art thou fallen | 


from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the 
morning? How art thou fallen to the earth that 
didst wound the nations? ” (chap. xiv. 12). 


Part of the prophecy may, however, refer to Bal- 
| tassar, the last king of Babylon. Several historical 
difficulties connected with this king, and the last 
four kings of Babylon, have been cleared up by 
| the discoveries of Sir W. Rawlinson, who dates 
| the death of Baltassar B.c. 538. Rosenmiiller 
| (Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, tom. i., Lipsiz, 
| 1810) makes a plausible remark in his annota- 
| tions on the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, viz., that 
| “the King of Babylon” may be poetically used 
| for Babylon itself. These are his words: — 
| “Qui rex Babylonis hic dicitur, non tam certum ali- 
| quem @ Babylonis Regem videtur indicare, quam metony- 
— et poeticé sub figura ipsum Babylonium imperium,” 
| &e. 
| Several important works on Assyria, Babylon, 
| Nineveh, and the ancient history of the Jews, 
| have been published during the last few years; 
| such as Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon; Rawlin- 
son’s The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
| Eastern World; Keith’s Evidence of the Prophecies ; 
| Nineveh and Persepoli>, by Mr. Vaux. Several 
| other works are mentioned in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, wider the heading of “ Assyria and 
Babylon.”  Rollin’s Ancient History was once 
| considered to be the great authority on these sub- 
jects; but it is now, though containing much ex- 
cellent reading, almost useless as a work of refer- 
ence. Though Milman’s History of the Jews may 
be of great service to your correspondent, H. U., 
yet the learned author’s views and opinions on 
many points are to be received with caution. As 
| proofs of the literal way in which the prophecy of 
; Isaiah has been fulfilled, with respect to the utter 
destruction of Babylon, the testimonies of Rich, 
| 


Sir Robert Ker Porter, Ainsworth, Fraser, and 
Niebuhr, Xc., are abundantly conclusive. 
J. DALTON. 
Norwich. 
*. 


The king of Babylon, who is the subject of se- 
veral .o...* of the fourteenth chapter of Isaias, is 
understood t he Baltassar (Belshazzar, Authorised 
Version). Ti denunciations apply to him rather 
than to Nabuchodonosor, who lived and died glori- 
ously; and, as many are of opinion, was saved. 
Baltassar, on the contrary, was conquered and 
slain ; and in him the royal race was extinguished, 
and the city and monarchy of Babylon destroyed. 

F. C. H. 


EDGAR A. POE AND “THE FIRE FIEND.” 
(3 S. vi. 223, 224.) 

Unless another correspondent shall, in the mean- 
time, have better performed the task, I ask you, 
in justice to the memory of Mr. Poe, to insert the 
following account of the “Fire Fiend,” which I 
condense chiefly from a small Fae hlet lately 
published by C. D. Gardette, Philadelphia, 1864. 
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In the course of a discussion upon Poe’s genius 
which took place in November, 1859, Mr. Gar- 
dette was challenged to produce a successful imi- 
tation of the style and rhythm of “ The Raven.” 


“ Under this challenge, Mr. Gardette composed the ‘ Fire 
Fiend, and its public suctess being part of the bargain, 
he sent it to the editor of Harper's Mignsiee for publica- 
tion. He, however, while admitting its resemblance to 
Poe in manner and treatment, considered the magazine 
an unsuitable medium for its publication, and politely 
declined it. But, he added, that he had shown it to a 
literary acquaintance, the editor of the New York Satur- 
day Press,” 


who, after communication with the author, pub- 
lished it in that paper on the 19th of November, 
1859. It was accompanied with the following 
letter : — 
“ Philadelphia, November 6th, 1859. 
(“ To the Editor of the Saturday Press.) 

“ Dear Sir,—The following fantastic poem was written 
by Mr. Poe, while experimenting towards the production 
of that wondrous mechanism, ‘The Raven ;’ but consi- 
dering it incomplete, he threw it aside. Some time after- 
wards, finding it among his papers, he enclosed it in a 
letter to a particular friend, labelled facetiously—‘ To be 
read by firelight, at midnight, after thirty drops of lauda- 
num.’ How it finally came into the possession of the 
undersigned, he is not at present at liberty to tell. The 
poem is copied verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim from 
the original MS, 

“ Yours, &c. 
“C. D. GARDETTE.” 

This was the first time that the “ Fire Fiend” 
ever appeared in print. It was prefaced on that 
occasion with the following editorial note in 
brackets : — 

“ [We postpone several articles this week to make place 
for the following communication, which we print with 
the single remark, that we ‘ don’t see it.”]” 

“The ‘Fire Fiend’ then,” says the pamphlet, “ was 
written as a hoax, published as a hoax, with an editorial 
remark sufficifntly indicating the fact to any reader of 
fair perspicacity ; and as no money was asked nor re- 
ceived for or by its publication, and no efforts whatever 
made to disseminate or perpetuate the hoax, either by its 
publisher or author, I feel no hesitation in pronouncing 
it, and in believing that my readers will pronounce it, to 
have been a veniai and harmless literary joke.” 


As it was probably more owing to the direct 
assertions of the letter above quoted, than to the 
quality of the piece itself, that the latter has de- 
ceived anybody, some readers may be pardoned for 
not seeing the “joke.” 

That part of the letter signed M. M*Cready in 
the Morning Star of Sept. 1 (quoted by T. B. in 
“N. & Q.”), which relates to the “Fire Fiend” 
is so obviously taken from Mr. Gardette’s note to 
the Saturday Press, that it is remarkable that the 
doubt expressed by the editor of that paper is 
not also referred to. It may be further bined, 
that the rest of M. M*Cready’s letter, which 
relates to her conversations with Mrs. Clem, 
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“Fire Fiend,” or any other poem than “The 
Raven.” I agree with T. B. that “honour com- 
pels us to do justice toa man who had little but his 
genius to recommend him;” and it is, I believe, 
ascertain that Poe did write “The Raven” as it 
is that he did not write the rather feeble and un- 
pleasant imitation which has called forth these 
remarks, St. T. 


SIR ANDREW RAMSAY. 
(3"@ 8. vi. 460.) 


In the above article there occur certain mistakes 
which it will be obliging to correct. They refer to 
a Scotish judge, and are as follows :—Sir Andrew 
Ramsay was transferred from the civic chair as 
Provost of Edinburgh, “to the Judicial Bench, as 
one of the Searchers of the Courts of Justices, 
when he Jost his seat as Lord Abbotshall,” &c. 
Now it should run thus: That the Lord Provost 
was placed on the Bench as one of the “ Senators” 
of the “College” of Justice, where he “took” his 
seat “as Lord Abbotshall.” 

It sounds strange, that a chief magistrate should 
be placed on the Bench as a judge; and, more- 
over, keep both places, but such was the case with 
the individual in question. It might, neverthe- 








less, happen again; for barristers are now eligible 
to be members of the town council of Edinburgh, 
and already two of the learned profession have 
held the civic chair, viz. Sir James Forrest, Bart., 
of Comeiston, and Francis Brown Douglas, Esq., 
both advocates; who might either, or both, have 
been placed on the bench if it had been the pleasure 
of her Majesty’s ministers. A barrister—a baillie, 
if we remember rightly—was made a judge in 
Ceylon ; and several counsellors have been con- 
verted into sheriffs: that is to say, into supreme 
judges in the Scotish counties, whose decisions 
could only be corrected by an appeal to the Court 
of Session—in other words, to use the ordinary 
law phraseology, by “suspension” or “advocation.” 
What a sensation it would make in England, if 


| the Lord Mayor of London were made Lord Chan- 


says nothing (unless by implication) about the 


cellor, an alderman a Baron of Exchequer, and if 
the Indian judges were selected from the Common 
Council! 

Sir Andrew Ramsay was a shopkeeper: for 
there were no merchants in Edinburgh in those 
days, according to the English meaning of the 
word. Whether he dealt in whisky or woollens 
is not now known. He may, like the founder of 
the Kinlochs, have been a tailor; but true it is, 
and of verity, that he knew well on which side 
his bread was buttered, for having successfully 
gratified the chief of the Maitlands by getting for 
him from the town council the enormous price of 
5,000/. for the superiority of Leith, Lauderdale 
was so inuch satisfied of his judicial capabilities, 
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that he deemed him an uncommonly nice man, 
and one superlatively qualified from his practical 
knowledge to be a first-rate Lord of Session. 

During the recent discussions on the question 
of precedence between Edinburgh and Dublin, we 
rather think the fact has been lost sight of, 
viz. that Sir Andrew, in 1667, procured a letter 
from Charles II. declaring that he should have 
the same precedence ae the; Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; and that he, and no other Provost in Scot- 
land, should be called “ My Lord.” 

Lauderdale metamorphosed three other persons 
not lawyers into Scotch judges, viz. his brother 
Hatton (afterwards Earl of Lauderdale), Robert 
Preston, and Richard Maitland. There have 
been lots of persons not lawyers upon the Bench 
subsequently; but, so far as we can learn, all 
contrived to be admitted advocates. J. M. 


CHRISTMAS WAITS. 
(3" S. vi. 487, 509.) 

Mr. CHaprrety’s observations on the Early 
History of Christmas Waits, reminds me of a 
similar practice universal throughout the East. 
It is the duty of the municipal police in every 
town and village of Southern Asia to patrol the 
streets at each change of the watch, during the 
night, with drums and horns. This is done under 
the orders of an officer called the Kotwal. In 
India he used to be styled Danda-palaka, and his 
myrmidons Dandiyas; the latter term is still in 
use. There are four watches, or pahars, in the 
night, and on each of these the Kotwal and Dan- 
diyas perambulate every street, beating the tam- 
bourine (called tapti in the south, dhamuka in the 
north), and occasionally winding a long blast on | 
the curved trumpet, known to Englishman as the 
kallari-horn. The object of this noisy procession 
is stated to be to arouse the vigilance of the in- 
habitants, and to deter the evil disposed from 
deeds of violence by showing them that the guar- 
dians of the public safety are on the alert. 

The more natural inference would be that the 
householders, accustomed to the stated noise, 
would soon cease to notice if, and the thieves 
would quietly wait until the patrol had passed, and 
then proceed with their depredations. Singular as 
such means of affording protection may appear, it 
seems nevertheless to be identical with the original 
institution of the Waits of England; for according 
to the Liber Niger of Edward IV. quoted by Mr. 
CHAPPELL, the duty of the “ waytes” is defined 
to be “to pipe watch four times in winter, and 
three times in summer for the purpose of being | 
heard by the inmates, and also to keep away 
thieves.” And such appears to have been the 
practice in all our great towns—London, York, 
Chester, Norwich, &c. A remnant of the custom 
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has even descended to our own times before the 


recent abolition of the time-honoured Charlies, 
who went their rounds shouting the hour of the 
night, with an appropriate remark on the weather. 
It can hardly be doubted, I think, that this curious 
organisation of a municipal police, exisiting under 
such precisely similar conditions among the Indo- 
Germanic communities, has descended to us from 
our Aryan ancestors. 

But besides exercising functions of a police 
character, the Waits are described as having been 
minstrels attached to castles, palaces, camps, &c., 
receiving fees and holding lands on the tenure of 
keeping watch at the castle gate, under the con- 
trol of the Curia Vigilia ; and from the mention 
made of them in Queen Isabella’s Household Book, 
to have pertained to the retinues of great noble- 
men or persons of distinction. 

This description approaches very closely to the 
Eastern institution of the Naubat. The Naubat 
is an honorary distinction of the highest order, 
conferred by the sovereign as a special mark of 
favour on persons of rank, and consists of the pri- 
vilege of having music sounded in the gateway of 
the fort or palace of the grantee, or in camp 
when he is in the field, at stated hours. To main- 
tain this distinction, a grant of land is conferred 
in what is called jagir, or service tenure. The 
minstrels are nine in number, performing five 
times in the twenty-four hours, and using five 
kinds of instruments. They are generally paid 
by subsidiary grants of land in the Naubat jagir. 

Although now, as the name (signifying in Per- 
sian a time, occasion) infers, a Mohammedan in- 
stitution, it is of great antiquity, and is found 
among the titles of Hindu kings in the oldest 





inscriptions extant. It seems also to have been 
used in Assyria ;* and it was probably by the sound- 
ing of Nebuchadnezzar’s Naubat that the worship 
of the golden image, in the plain of Dura, was 
regulated. (Dan. iii. 5.) 

he Naubat in former times was only performed 
three or four times a day, and with fewer instru- 
ments than at present. In the Persian dictionary, 
entitled Burhdni Qatia, the following account is 
given of the change : — 


“During the reign of Sikandar-Zu’l Karnain [ Alexan- 
der the Great] the Naubat was played only three times a 
day, but during his latter years he ordered it to be beaten 
four times.” 

“ When Sultan Sanjar was expelled by his enemies and 
driven to great straits, he was attacked by severe illness, 
and unable to continue his flight. In his extremity he 
ordered the Naubat to be sounded a fifth time, in the hope 
that his enemies might suppose he had expired, and that 


| the unusual performance signified the accession of his 


successor. The ruse succeeded, and he continued the prac- 
tice during the remainder of his reign. From him it has 
been adopted by all succeeding sovereigns.” 


Ferishta, in his History of the Mussulman Princes 


| of India, states that the Naubat was first adopted 
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by the second King of the Behmani dynasty of | 
Calbarga, and that one of his successors increased | 
the number of instruments from five to nine. 
(Briggs’s Ferishta, ii. 300; iii. 328.) 

The distinction of the Naubat has occasionally 
been conferred on meritorious native officers of the 
Indian army by the British government. When 
the Right Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington was 
Governor of Madras, it was granted to Subahdar- 
Major Mohammed Ghause, commandant of the 

y guard, with an appropriate jaégir. Part of the 
ceremony consisted in a pair of silver kettle- | 
drums being fastened to his shoulders, which were 
beaten by the governor in token of investiture. 

During seasons of mourning the Naubat is silent. | 
When the news of Sir William H. Mac Naugh- 
ten’s murder reached India, the late Nawab of 
the Carnatic wrote to the Governor of Fort St. | 
George, on January 30, 1844, to say that “H. H. 
has ordered the Circar Naubat to cease for the 
usual period, according to the Mussulman custom 
observed in cases of calamity.” A. 








Johnson does not notice the word, but Burke | 
in his copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, now in the 
British Museum, includes it in some MS. addenda 
at the end of vol. ii. Thus— 

“Wait, n.s. from ye French guwet (literaily 4 sentinel 
on outpost duty). 2. Waits, in ye pl. an old word signi- 
fying ye night Guard in ye city of London.” 

BRIGHTLLYG. | 


Grace Macautay (3S, vii. 46.)—If T. G. 
will kindly communicate with me, he will conver 
a favour. F, M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Oxssections To WuttTe Paper (3'S. vi. 454).— 
As then editor of, and writer of the notes on the 
above subject in, the Ophthalmic Hospital Reports 
referred to by Errtonnacn, I am glad to find 
literary men, par excellence (two contributors to 
“N. & Q.” and Mr. Babbage), confirming my 
opinion ; and that of other medical men, including 
Dr. Aitken. I may here note, that the exact re- 
ference to the Ophthalmic Hospital Report is vol. ii. 
pp- 117—120 (1859). I refer to it specially be- 
cause some other objections to modern printing, | 
so much inferior to that of our ancestors, and so 
much deteriorating even now, are referred to, and | 
may elicit some valuable notes. I wish to observe, | 
that I question if colour is wanted in paper. Is 
not the common fault in paper that it is bleached, | 
or too much bleached ? fs it not the secret charm 
of old print that, besides a more legible thinner 
type, and more space, the paper was unbleached ?* | 
A lemon-coloured paper is becoming common; | 





* I suppose linen rags were more unbleached than they | 
now are. 


n 
| mer @ 


but to me and some others it is trying to the 
eyes. “The colour of ripe wheat,” is very plea- 
sant. It does not follow, though it may be neces- 
sary, that the colour must be added in making the 
paper; and, therefore, that the paper should be 
more expensive. Instead of adding colour, I should 
subtract from the bleaching process of paper- 
making, and so perhaps cheapen paper, besides 
making it so much pleaganter in use for readers 
and writers. I look forward to the day when not 
only Christmas books, and other splendid publica- 
tions, but “N. & Q.” and other books constantly 
before our eyes, will be printed on toned (? un- 
bleached) paper. J.F.S. 


Heneist and Horsa (3" S. vii. 10.) — Dr. 
SEWELL’s conjecture of horses’ heads being carried 
as standards by the Saxons, is rendered more pro- 
bable by a passage in the well-known Celtic poem 
of Y Gododin. This lay records the concluding 
struggle between the Celts of the second immigra- 
tion, which then occupied the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, against the Saxons of Northumberland, aided 
by the Scots and Picts of the North. The cam- 

aign lasted for seven years, from 642 to 649. 

he passage to which I refer occurs in the 35th 
stanza, and is thus translated by the Count de la 
Villemarqué, the well-known Celtic scholar : — 

“Un chef qui tenait [en guise d’étendart] le quartier 
de devant d’un loup sans téte & la main.” 

Gurorce VERE Irvine. 


SympBoiizarron or Cotours In Herarpry (3"4 
8. vi. 394, 395, 479.) —I admit that Wlson de la 
Colombiere’s first book was published in 1639, 
but it must be borne in mind that this work con- 
tained seventy-four plates in folio, all engraved 
by himself, the work doubtless of several years. 
Wilson expressly declares that he was the inven- 
tor of the system, and that Petrasancta had merely 
adopted and copied his invention :— 

“ Afin que le Lecteur se satisfasse entierement, ie luy 
presente les deux metaux, les cing couleurs, et les deux 
pennes graués en la page suiuante, et luy fais voir l’inuen- 
tion de laquelle ie me suis seruy au premier liure de 
blazon, que ie fis imprimer pour connoistre les metaux 
et les couleurs par la taille douce, laquelle a esté imitée 
et practiquée par la docte Petrasancta, au liure intitulé 
Tessere gentilitie qu'il a composé en Latin, et fait impri- 
Rome.”—La Science Héroique, chap. iv. p. 30. 
Paris, 1644. 

Now| ask, isit likely that Wlson, who has always 
borne a most honourable character, would thus de- 
liberately lay claim to the invention if it were not 
really his? Is it not much more probable that 
Wilson may have mentioned his invention to his 
patron, Cardinal Barberini, and that by him it 
may have been communicated to Petrasancta, 
who never claimed the invention as his, nor con- 
tradicted Wlson’s statement that I have quoted? 
The Jesuits were surely the least likely body at 


| that time to leave such an assertion unrefuted if 
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the invention could have been proved to belong 
to one of their order. 

As I do not possess the Second Series of 
“N.&Q.,” I am not aware whether these facts 
have appeared therein. 

W. iH. James WaEae. 


Sir Tuomas Lucy: Saxon Typoerapuy (3S. | 


vi. 515.) — The two leaves forming the cover of 
W. P. P.’s copy of the Funeral Sermon on Lady 
Lucy, are part of Charles Butler's Principles of 
Musik in Singing and Setting: with the two-fold 
Use thereof { Ecclesiasticall and Civil). 4to, London, 
1636. Butler, in 1634, had published at Oxford 
an English Grammar, and also a work entitled, 
The Feminin Monarchi, or the Histori of Bees, 


both printed from the same types as the Principles | 


of Musik. In each of the works on Bees and 
Music an address from the printer to the reader 
refers to the English Grammar for an explanation 
of the peculiar orthography used in those works, 
“and the grounds and reasons thereof.” Bagford, 
in one of the quaintly written notes interspersed 
throughout his collections, speaking of the three 
works, says, — 

“ Y* it is to be noted that a new font of letters was cast 
at y® cost of the Author as the comon letter would not 
serve to y® spelling, there being two letters together. And 


| 
If it be clearly proved that there has been a 
| grant of arms, and neither the original grant nor 
the record of it can be found, or if there be proof 
by immemorial usage, “from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary” — 
viz. from the reign of Richard I.—of a prescriptive 
right to arms, proceeding on the legal presump- 
tion of an original grant, in either of these cases 
| it is intelligible that a grant of confirmation 
| should be made by the College of Heralds to in- 
| dividuals proving their right by descent. Nor 
would there be anything inconsonant with prin- 
ciple in an official instrument by the College 
| certifying, as distinguished from confirming, the 
| right of an individual to bear arms, to which he 
has proved himself by inheritance or grant to be 
entitled. But that there should be a grant of con- 
firmation of arms to which a person had already a 
clear right seems irreconcileable with principle. 
If the right was clear, what need was there of 
confirmation ? Cxi bono? Assuming that the cases 
referred to by P. P. do not come within the ex- 
ception I have suggested, they must be very 
anomalous or otherwise exceptional, and the con- 
tribution of some of them i extenso, showing the 
motive of the grant as set forth in the preamble 
in each individual case, with a list of others, to 





as I have heard by Report from y* learned Mr. Pote it | “N. & Q.” would be interesting to its heraldic 


was intended for the printing a bibell with y* same 
letters.” 


I presume the intended Bible never appeared. | 


In the attempt made some years ago to introduce 
a phonetic orthography, was Butler’s system ever 
alluded to? W. H. Husx. 


The two leaves, partly in Saxon characters, 
about which W. P. P. inquires, are from a rare 
book, of which I have a beautiful copy, entitled 
The Principles of Musik, in Singing and Setting : 
with the two-fold Use thereof, Ecclesiasticall and | 
Civil. By Charles Butler, Magd., Master of Arts. 
London: Printed by John Haviland for -the 
author, 1636. 

The types, cut expressly for Butler, were first 
used in the author’s Feminine Monarchy; or, a 
Treatise on Bees, 1623; and are known as “ Havi- 
land's” types, being occasionally used by him for | 
other works. They were, I believe, the second set | 
of Saxon types cut in England, the first being 
those of old John Day. Haviland printed The Pas- 
chal Homily of lfric, in 1623, with these types. 

Epwarp F. Rrwsavtt. 





ConFIRMATION OF Arms (3 §, vi. 461, 530.) 
I cannot at the moment refer to my answer to 
the query of H. S. G., nor do I recall the precise 
terms employed by me in controverting his idea 
that arms stated to be borne by his family, con- 
fessedly without “legal right,” could become the 
subject of a grant of confirmation by the College | 
of Heralds. 


| philologer, Génin, is more to the purpose. 


and genealogical readers. Mrippi8 TEMPLAR. 


Gutiprorp Famity (3 S. vi. 455, 543.) —I 
should have stated that there is on the foot of 
the chalice at Montaigu a second shield charged 
with four lozenges in pale, and surmounted by a 
helmet, having for its crest a unicorn, Are these 
the arms of Thomas Bodenham ? 

W. H. James Wrate. 


The following note of the baptism of Clara 


| Monson may be useful to M. P. and other 
| readers of “N. & Q.:” — 


“Clara, the daughter of Anthony monson (sic), bap- 
tized Aprill 1, 1681.” — Northorpe Par. Reg. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 


Vioton: Lock-up (3" S. vi. 496.) — I observe 
in the number of Dec. 17 a cutting from Galignant 
on the word violon in the sense of lock-up. The 
following explanation by the late eminent French 
I took 
it from a series of papers he furnished 

Pa U' Illustration, but 


note 0 
some years ago to the Journa 


_ it is to be found with many other curious things 


in his Récréations Philologiques : — 

“ Mettre au Violon.—I1 est constant qu’au moyen age 
on disait, au lieu de mettre au violon : mettre au psaltérion. 
(M. Génin en cite plusieurs exemples.) Psaltérion, sal- 
térion, sautérion, ne sont autre chose que le mot latin 
psaltérium, accommodé a la francaise. Les sept pseaumes 
pénitentiaux étaient durant tout la moyen age une priére 
dusage, aussi fréquent que l’oraison dominicale elle- 
méme. C’est au point qu’il en était né une fagon de parler 
proverbiale; le temps de dire unes sept-pseaumes, comme 
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on dit encore le temps de réciter un pater. Mettre au 
psaltérion c’était donc mettre au psautier, mettre en péni- 
tence, en lieu ot l'on a tout le temps de méditer sur ses 
sottises, et de s’en répentir, et de réciter unes sept-pseaumes 
sans risquer de se voir interrompu. Mais le psaltérion 
était aussi un instrument de musique. 


psaltérion passé de mode y substitua le violon qui était 
devenu le roi des instruments. 
psaltérion il dit mettre au violin, et le calembourg fut 
sauve. 
DItcHFIELD. 
Porm wantep: “THe Dog AND THE SHADow” 
(3"* S. vi. 534.) —It is by the late James Smith, 
one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses, and 
will be found in a collection of his minor pieces 
in two vols. post 8vo, edited I believe by his sur- 
viving brother, Horace Smith. The date of pub- 
lication I am at present unable to supply, having 
mislaid my copy of the book. R. 8. Q. 


Donkey (3" 8, vi. 432, 544.)—Mr. Rix carries 
back the use of the word Donkey to between the 
years 1774 and 1785. He omits to mention that 
Palgrave, where Mrs. Barbauld wrote the mock 
Eclogue, is in Suffolk. This fact seems to bear 
out the statement of Pegge and others, that the 
word Donkey was originally an East Anglian pro- 
vincialism. Mr. Rrx’s suggestion that the word 
may have been derived from donker (Dutch for 
gloomy), presupposes either that the East Angli- 
ans were in the habit of using a Dutch adjective 
to express gloominess, or that they had adopted 
from the Dutch some ready-made name, derived 


from donker, as the equivalent of “ass.” The 
only name, however, i“ which the animal is 
known in Holland is Ezel. J. Drxon. 


It cannot, I think, be gravely supposed that the 
name “ Dickey” given in Norfolk to an ass can 
be derived from German, Dutch, or Flemish. It 
is more likely adopted from “Dick,” as in the 
West of England the animal is called “ Neddy,” 
and generally elsewhere a “Jackass.” It is also 
very frequently in Norfolk called “ Donkey” by 
the humbler classes. F. C. H. 


UMBRELLAS: Parrens (3S. vi. 532.) —A cor- 


——— who remarks upon some expressions | 
. , ae . | 
in Gay’s Trivia, wishes to know whether umbrellas 


were formerly oiled. My own recollection goes 
back to the concluding years of the last century ; 
and [ well remember that all umbrellas then in 
use were made of oiled silk. They were not then 
used to walk with; that improvement was intro- 
duced a few years later; but they had a ring at 
the top, and a round handle, like that of a hearth- 
brush. They were usually carried under the arm, 
but often slung across the back; the ring served 
to hang them up by, and occasionally for carrying 
them. Gay was a poet and not a philologist, and 


his tale of the Lincolnshire yeoman’s daughter can | 


only be regarded as a poetical fancy. The Trivia, 


Le peuple dans | 
son humeur gauloise profita de I’équivoque, et voyant le | 


Au lieu de dire mettre au | 














indeed, is made up of similar conceits. The name 
of patten is, I think, evidently derived from the 
French name fora skate, patin; in each case there 
is a wooden sole raised upon iron. F. C. H. 
Compare Swift's amusing Description of a City 
Shower : — 
“ The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oi!’d umbrella’s sides.” 
P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


“Tae Ropser’s Grave” (3S, vi. 498.) — 
The writer of the volume bearing this title was 
the Rey. R. Mostyn Pryce, formerly of Gunley, 
in Shropshire, or Montgomeryshire. He was a 

reacher of considerable eloquence, and his little 
ok gives token of literary powers, which it is to 
be regretted he did not employ on any more im- 
ortant work. His testimony is trustworthy, so 
far as it goes, and I have heard the story fre- 
quently in Shropshire. J.D. 

Your correspondent T. B. will find an interesting 
account of this in that most amusing book, The Sea- 
son Ticket, published some years ago. Unfortu- 
uately I do not possess the book, and cannot refer 
him to the exact page. OXoNTENSIS. 


R. Mostyn Pryce, the author of The Robber’s 
Grave, was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. He was an agreeable and clever but some- 
what eccentric man. He committed suicide at 
Newton, Montgomeryshire, about 1857. I cannot 
vouch for the fact of the grass not growing on the 
grave, but I know the circumstance was credited 
in the neighbourhood. 

Particulars of the trial and case are no doubt 
contained in the Shrewsbury Chronicle of 1821, the 


principal or only chronicle of local intelligence of 


the district at that date. 


J. E. Davis, Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Massymor: Mazmorras (8™ S, vi. 530.) — 
This word, as applied to a dungeon, may perhaps 
be derived from the Arabic, matmuret, vulgo, mat- 
mure, a subterranean granary, a crypt (fovea sub- 
terranea, crypta, in qua frumentum reconditur ), 
from the Arabic root, tamr, to fill (replere [ cellam)). 
Another word, muzmer, a hiding place (locus oc- 
cultationis), approaches more nearly the sound of 
massymor, but the first word is almost identical 
both in sound and sense with the French term 
found in the Dictionnaire de [ Académie, and I am 
inclined to consider it as the parent of the expres- 
sions referred to by J. R. In the warmer 
countries of Asia, the surplus grain is usually 
stored in pits, or subterranean granaries, which in 
India are called khaus. The habit was probably 
introduced by the Saracens into Spain, and so the 
word may have passed into France. As applied 
to a dungeon the term may have been brought 
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from Syria by the Crusaders, and may have been 
very appropriately applied to such a crypt as that 
in Hermitage Castle, into which Sir Alexander 
Ramsay was thrust by the Knight of Liddesdale. 
It was situated immediately under the granary of 
the castle, and the wretched man, being left with- 
out food, prolonged his life for sixteen days by 
means of the grains which fell through the floor, 
till death put a period to his sufferings. 

Another familiar instance of a word adopted 


from the Arabic into all the modern languages of | 
Europe, is found in magazine, derived from makh- | 
zan, a store (apotheca, cella, horreum), from the | 


W. E. 


[ am acquainted with the parish of Maismore, 
in Gloucestershire, a short distance westward of 
the city of Gloucester. Can there be any con- 
nexion between its name and the names above ? 
If so, it would be still more singular to see it in 
the English language, in addition to the Scotch, 
French, and Saracenic. F. C. H. 


AntornE GopEAvu’s Psatms (3" 8, vi. 497.) — 
——- Godeau’s translation of the Psalms into 
French verse were so highly thought of at the end 


root khazn (recondere in horreo). 


seded the version of Marot in family use. 
I have now before me a rare little volume, 
bearing the following title : — 


“ Paraphrase des Pseaumes de David, en vers Francois. | 


Par Mre Antoine Godeau, Evesque de Grasse et Vence. 
Derniere Editione, reveué exactément, et les Chants cor- 
rigez et rendus propres et justes pour tous les couplets. 
Par M. Thomas Gobert, Prestre, ancien Maistre de la 
Musique de la Chapelle du Roy, et Chanoine de la sainte 
Chapelle de Paris. Suivant la Copie, A Paris, chez 
Pierre le Petit, Imp. Ord. du Roy. MpcLXxv1.” 


or Hawkins ; and is, therefore, deserving of being 
chronicled in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

I regret not being able to help my friend Mr. 
Husk in his inquiries about Jacques de Gouy, 
and his music to Godeau’s Psalms. I have ex- 
amined numerous Psalm Books, printed by W. 
Pearson at the beginning of the last century, with- 


out finding a single advertisement of his reprint of | wee ; 
| such an examination ought to secure for it a very general 


Gouy’s work. 
The true date of Bishop Godeau's death is 
April 21, 1671. Epwarp F, Rrwpavtz. 


Rosert Brown, THE Separatist (1* S. ix. 
572.)—Under this title Anat. relates that, at the 
time of the marriage of the last descendant of 
Robert Brown with George, Lord Pomfret, her 
servants persisted in ringing the bells of the vil- 
lage church, to the annoyance of the vicar’s wife, 
then recently confined ; and that the vicar’s pupils 
drove the servants out of the church, and removed 
the clappers of the bells; and that the circum- 


stance was made the subject of a very scarce mock 


' 


of the seventeenth century, that they almost super- | 
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heroic poem called the Brunoniad (London, 1792, 
| printed by Kearsley), and that the author was 
| Thos. Foster. After ten years’ search, I have at 
| last obtained a copy of the poem, but its title-page 
is “ Brunetta, or the Birthday Battle : printed in the 
year 1792.” As Anat. has not been accurate in 
the description of the poem, nor of the circum- 
stance giving rise to it (for Miss Brown was not 
married until 1793), I am desirous of knowing what 
authority he has for attributing the authorship to 
the Rey. Thomas Foster. Jos, Pariurps, Jun. 
Stamford, 


Miscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


| The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Cri- 


ticism. Lectures on M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus.” By 
John Tulloch, D.D. (Macmillan.) 


These Lectures contain a calm, temperate, and closely- 
argued refutation of the philosophical and critical assump- 
tions, and untenable historical pretensions of M. Renan’s 
book,—a refutation which becomes the more effective from 
the absence of all personal criticism. 


The Chronological Bible: containing the Old and New 
Testament, according to the Authorised Version, newly 
divided into Paragraphs and Sections, with the Dates 
and Places of Transactions ; concise Introduction to the 
several Books; and Notes illustrative of the Chronology, 
History, and Geography of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Robert B. Blackader. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 


The Chronological New Testament, §c. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 


Ample as this title is, it is far from doing justice to the 
various ingenious arrangements by which the editor has 
endeavoured to throw light upon the Authorised Version 
of the Holy Scriptures. As little can we hope to do so in 


. . : . | the limited space which we can devote to it. The text is 
This work is not mentioned by either Burney | - 


printed in paragraphs, and on each page are two columns 
of illustrative notes, including parallel passages printed in 


| full. Introductory notices are prefixed to the several 


Books: the poetical books are printed rhythmically ; 
speeches are printed with inverted commas ; variations of 
ancient versions are given ; quotations in the New Testa- 
ment of passages from the Old Testament are printed in 
capitals; and many similar means adopted to render the 
meaning of the Sacred Text more intelligible. Nothing 
but an examination of the book can show its value, and 


accgptance and a wide circulation. 

Ih the New Testament, which may be purchased sepa- 
rately, a comparison of the received text with the Vatican 
MS. B., is instituted by means of a different type. Mr. 
Blackader deserves great credit for the intelligence which 


| he has displayed, as well as for the time and labour he 


has expended on his “ good work.” 


Mornings of the Recess, 1861-4. A Series of Biographical 
and Literary Papers reprinted, by Permission, from 
“The Times,” and revised by the Author. Two Vols. 
(Tinsley.) 

Who that has been, during the recess, as agreeably as 
unexpectedly surprised to find a few columns of The Times 
rescued from the American war, the Miiller trial, or the 
speeches of Members out of Parliament—and devoted to 
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notices of the best books of the season—has not longed 
to see those masterly sketches preserved in some perma- 
nent and available form? That wish has at length been 
gratified ; and to those who remember the articles con- 
tained in these volumes, a mere list of them will be their 
strongest recommendation. They are between twenty 
and thirty in number, and treat of—Sir John Eliot ; Coins 
of the Ancient Britons ;:Forsyth’s Cicero ; Naturalist of 
the Amazon; English Engineers; Saxon Leechdoms ; 
Dixon’s and Stebbing’s Bacon; Francatelli’s Cook’s 
Guide ; Professor Wilson ; Female Life in Prison ; Ionian 
Islands in 1863; Mrs. Trench’s Journal and Remains ; 
English Cant and Slang; Lord Lyndhurst ; Lady Cow- 
per’s Diary; Miss Knight’s Autobiography; The Da- 
homey Mission ; English Cathedrals ; Works of Alexander 
Neckam ; Modern English Caricatures ; The Leadbeater 
Papers ; Vacation Tourists ; The Napiers ; Omitted Chap- 
ters in English History ; and Ke ior 3s Essavs, It is long 
since two more able or pleasant volumes have come 
under our notice. 


By Lionel James Trotter, late 

Captain in the 2nd Bengal Fusileers. (Moxon.) 

These biographical sketches of Mahomet, Thomas 
Becket, Frederick Il. of Germany, Savonarola, Bacon, 
Pitt, and Sheridan, reprinted from the Dublin University 
Magazine, and other high class serials, are well worthy 
reading. Captain Trotter has a ready pen and a keen ap- 
preciation of character ; and in his endeavour to combine 
what have been called the sympathetic and judicial forms 
of criticism, 
truth which is the first duty of a biographer; whose 
admiration for Bacon’s intellect, to use our author’s own 
words, “should never lead him to slur over his moral 
failings ; his love of truth, his sympathy with the good 
that everywhere challenges notice, should force him in 
spite of a hundred prejudices, to acknowledge with equal 
readiness the pure asceticism of Savonarola, the essential 
earnestness of Mahomet, the lofty patriotism of Pitt, and 
the cloudier, if more taking, brilliancy of Sheridan.” 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by J, G. Nichols, 
F.S.A. Parts X. XI. and XII. (Nichols & Sons.) 
These three parts, rich in every variety of heraldic and 

genealogical information, complete the second volume of 

Mr. Nichols’s most useful serial. “The Heraldic Chroni- 

cle” for 1863, and articles on “ The Heralds’ Visitations 

of Counties,” are among those articles which will be found 
of more particular interest. 


Studies in Biography. 


Lord Overston has shown his respect for the late Mr. 
M‘Culloch by a very graceful act, the purchase of that 
gentleman’s well-chosen library—rich alike in fine clas- 
sics, and works on Political Economy, at the price at 
which he understood the late owner to have estimated it— 
five thousand pounds, 

The long-expected “Vie de Cesar,” by the Emperor 
Napoleon, is at length on the eve of publication. “An 
édition de luxe of a thousand copies, which, when splen- 
didly bound, are to be presented to the sovereigns, diplo- 
mates, and celebrities of Europe will be first issued. 
There is a question as to who is to translate the work 
into English. Why should not the Emperor translate it 
himself? Should his version display a few Gallicisms, 
they would be readily overlooked in the compliment which 
England would feel had been paid to her by her great 
ally. 

A General Meeting of the Camden Society was called for 
Wednesday, for the election of a President in the place of 
the much-lamented Marquess of Bristol, whose death has 
been felt as a great loss to the Society. Fortunately the 
Marquess Camden, who, as President ‘of the Kentish Arch- 


he does not lose sight of that striving after | 
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ological Society and of the Archwological Institute, has 
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shown great interest in historical and antiquarian pur- 
suits, had consented to be - in nomination, and his 
Lordship was unanimously elected. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Serait or tax Pontic Jounwats for 1805. Vol. IX. Lond. 1806. 
@«* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free 


0 be 
sent to Ma. W. G. Surra, Publisher of “ NOTES & QU Pires” a 
32, Wellington, Street, Strand, W.C, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Tus Repexmep Rose; or, Willie's Rest, by Eliza Rumsey. Hatchard. 
Wanted by Rev. J. Maskell, Tower Hill, London, E.C. 


Vol. II. 
Ganogxen's Canonicpe Newsparens from June 1) to the end of 1864, in 
clean and good condition. 
Wanted by J. N., 2, St. Leonard's Place, Bishop's Road, 
Paddington. 
Tommeons Tureves axnp Hrenwayuen. Original folio edition with 
plates. 


Wanted by Mr. Percy B. St. John, Southend, Essex. 


Mas. Tammen’s Fancrovs Hisrontes; or, Tale of the Robins. 
Wanted by Dr. Fisher, 5, fen ' Way, Upper Leeson Street, Dublin. 


Loors XVII. sa Vir, sow alii sa Morr, par M. A. D. Beauchesne. 
? ws Parnes, by John H. Hansom, published by Putnam, New 
or 
Lire ov Exeazan Wuciams, by his]Son. Supposed to be also an Ameri- 
can publication. 
Wanted by M. Mellands, Kenton, Exeter. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week our Notes on many 
Books—among others of Goderich and Porter's edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary: Dr. Russell's Review of Todleben's Sebastopol; Booth's Reprint 
of First Folio Shakspeare, & 


Cc. L. & Full information respecting the City of London School will 
be found in the Public Schools Calendar. 


Liattawe. The statement “ The blood of the martyrs ts the seed of 
the church,” is derived from the expression of Tertullian: “ Semen est 
senguis Christranorum,” * which occurs at the conclusion of his “ Apolo- 
geticus adversus Gentes,"’ —— The 7th of July, 1351, fell on Monday. 


. F. Bartow. The first siz musical notes are said to have been in- 
ona by Guy Aretino, a Be nedictine rr % about a.p. 1025; but consult 
Hawkins’s History of Music, and “ N. * ist S. xii. 301, 432, —— For 
the origin and literary history of The y A Nights, see J 
Review at the end of the third volume of his editivn (1859), 

——For some particulars of Jacqueline consult Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale, ed. 1858, xxvi. 215; ‘and Biographie Universelle, ed. 1858, xx, 
478, For the meaning of the terms Objective and Subjective, see 
“N. & Q.” let 8. v. 42, lal: ix. 170. 


Canitrorp (Cape Town.) The work Fifty Reasons why Anthony Ul- 
rich, Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg abjured Lutheranism, 1741, ap- 
pears to be very scarce. We cannot fi @ copy in the Catalogues 
the British Museum or the Bodleian. 


Enxrata.—3rd 8. vii. p. 43, col. i. line Ay Sor “ Gaul” read “ Gael,” 
The signature to the article should be “ R. 8. Q.” 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and + ieee price ls. 6d 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 


@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & a” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all ae and Newsmen. 


“Norss awv Qvenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued Co Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stampep Corres for 
Siz trect from the Publisher (including the Half- 
pear ‘tees is lle. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

le at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wiussam G. Sutra, 33, 


ELLINGTON Leary oy Sraanv, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
tuz Eprror should be essed. 


“ Norss & Qvenus” ts registered for transmission abroad, 


Feespom _rnom Covons 1x Tex Mivvres 1s secvnep sy Da. Lococn's 
Potmonte Warens.—The most disinterested testimony is constantly 
offered to the value of Da. Locock's Potmonse Warens for the cure of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, ane disorders of the throat and 
lungs. The followin is from Mr. J. Floyd, Chemist, Market Place, 
Great Yarmouth : recommend the Wafers, finding them much more 
speedy and certain in effecting a cure than any other medicine; and 

7 profits are equal, I prefer osiling ro I think most effective. 

ve apleasant taste. Price is. + 28, Od., 4s. 6d and lis, per 


They 
box od by all Druggists. 
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